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Figures af your fingertips 
Mental arithmetic may be good for the mind . . . but bad for business. 

Can you, as an executive, afford to spend time and expend thought on tedious calculations of vital figures? 
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fingertips. Here is a precision built machine that you can use without training. Facit isso simple that any 
member of your staff can become a proficient operator after only a few minutes instruction. 

Think what this implies. All the routine multiplication and division throughout your business can be handled 
by any of your clerks ...and you yourself can handle any vital computing at your own desk.— 

The secret of Facit’s simplicity lies in its ten-key system of calculating, and in a design which 

has been developed from a close study of operating techniques and operators’ requirements, 
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held at the Foreign Office which did not receive much 
public attention but which may in fact have been rather 
© important. The subject of the talks was the Middle East; 
those taking part were the Foreign Secretary, the two Minis- 
ers of State, senior Foreign Office officials responsible for Middle 
Zastern affairs, and the British ambassadors from eight of the 
principal countries in the area—from Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
ordan, Saudi Arabia, Israel, and the Persian Gulf area. 

hese talks were held in private and I do not pretend to know 
was said at them. But their purpose was to review the whole 
on in the Middle East, and presumably to pay particular 
ion to the new developments which have recently—and * 
‘suddenly—turned the Middle East into the main centre of 
in the world struggle between communism and anti- 
nism. The reason why the talks were held now was because 
n_ Lloyd had only just taken up his job as Foreign 
and he wanted to get as complete a picture of the Middle 


f this month for talks with President Eisenhower and 
ed at these Washington meetings. 


that the general picture which emerged from last 
the Foreign Office disclosed three main problems: 


oe RICHARD SCOTT 


ON “Wednesday and Thursday last week some talks were — 


nm as he could before going off with the Prime Minister 
The Middle East is obviously going to be the main. 


aca ia Israel. ws the Arab states; 


The Urgent Problem of the Middle East | 


fe Swine Arab nationalism and fear of foreign entanglement; 


and, lastly, the appearance in the area of a highly disturbing and 


important new factor—Soviet influence. Presumably, what Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd wanted to find out was whether the present British 


_ policy is as effective as it could be in meeting these three very 


different and yet closely related problems. Personally I doubt if he 
can have been wholly satisfied that it is. In saying this I am not 
trying to suggest that I am smarter than the Foreign Office 
advisers on Middle Eastern policy—that I can see more clearly 
what ought to be done than they can. All I am suggesting is that 
Soviet machinations in the Middle East have brought a new 
urgency to the settlement of old problems and have also created a 
great many. new ones; and that therefore Britain, which is perhaps 
more concerned in this area than any other power, simply has to 
do a good deal of new thinking about the whole situation there. 

I still think that the first thing to tackle is the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. So long as this continues, tension in the area is bound to 
go on, and you will never be able to get the sort of stability which 
you need to deal successfully with the other problems. So far, both 
sides—the Arabs and the Israelis—have been extremely unbending 
in their attitude. But there has been one big difference between 
them. Israel has positively wanted a final peace settlement—on her 
own terms—while the Arabs have not. The Arabs went to war 

with Israel in 1947 because they refused to accept the idea of a 


Jewish state in Palestine. Their aim was simply to destroy the 
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aes Tt judging the talks that have taken place ees the two Chief 


this aim—they have never recon 
_ Jewish State in their midst. But the ; 
Arab attack on them: they pushed the attackers back well beyond — 


partition of Palestine. 
Then came the truce. So Israel is a Pe deal hiiden today sane 
_ she was when the Arab States set out to destroy her. And Israel is 
determined to keep her present frontiers. She is still a tiny state 
and it is difficult to see how she could now give up any consider- 
able territory; if only because, as I am’ sure that most objective 
observers would now agree, the frontiers Israel had under the old 


_ partition plan were unworkable. But there are several gestures that 


fealiteck could make to the Arabs as part of a peace settlement, and 


they could include, for instance, an Israeli contribution to help the 
Arab refugees who fled from territory now included in the State of — 
Israel; and special transit and communications facilities across 
Israeli territory, between Egypt and Jordan and between’ Egypt, 
and Syria. 
But I cannot help thinking that there is also a good deal that 
Britain and America could do—and they have got to work together — 
—to help in bringing the two sides to a settlement. The need to 
‘get peace between Arabs and Jews has become so urgent that 
Britain and America must take a much more direct and firm hand 
in helping to bring it about. It is not good enough just to say—as 
London and Washington have both said—that, once the two sides 
have settled their frontiers, then we are prepared to guarantee 
_ them and to help in settling the refugee problems. I believe that 

we have to take more direct and imaginative action than that—and 
_ that we must take it soon. This is one reason why I think there © 


has got to be some new British thinking about the Middle East. 


Here is another reason. For years now, the British and 

_ Americans have seen the need for some sort of defence organisa- 
tion in the Middle East. About five years ago—shortly after Nato 
was set up—the first attempts were made to create some. sort of 


: = . Why the! ‘Peace Talks? in Malaya F ailed 


By VERNON BARTLETT | ; +e ra" pear 
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munist Party, it is, I think, important to remember the nature of — 
_ this jungle war we called ‘ the emergency ’, so much a Communist war. 


to liberate the country from the British, has never been a really con- 
_ vincing one, and became much less convincing after July, when the. 
Chief Minister of the Federation, Tengku Abdul Rahman, and his 
party won fifty-one out of the fifty-two seats at the elections. 

_ Ever since the elections it has been obvious that the Encinas 


must try to climb on to Tengku Abdul Rahman’s ‘ band-waggon ’—he - 


leading the country towards independence as fast as it can possibly 


go; and they must be able to claim later on that they played some part - 


in this advance, hence Chin Peng’s request for a meeting with the 
Per enstos, and at one time it seemed possible that the Tengku would | 


- the frontiers established under the United bh Le plan for the _ 


‘between Turkey, Iraq, Britain, Pakistan, and Pers 


in exchange for Arab recognition. I cannot go into them here, but. 


one of the immediate results of the Baghdad | “pact has 


‘ Baghdad Peet has created in Eeypt and. other Arab 


Ministers of Malaya and the representatives of the. Malayan Com- after this transfer many of the Communists would hav 


~ against the people. The Communists’ argument, that they were trying _ 


plan. To cut a long story ‘short, the result was th 


- I am not prepared here to argue the merits or 
this pact. All I am concerned with now is the 
new problems, that have been thrown up by its | 
and most of the other Arab States dislike this pact 
disliked the original idea. So they are furious with - 
and with Jordan for almost joining. Egypt, Syria . 
Arabia have set up their ‘own defence pact in retaliatio on. f 


divide the Arab eee _And that i As not Soescptang that we 3 


States as ay any Rachiseiond of the Reseiane! a 
Here is another point. The resentment against the West oe 


ton talks at the end of this nicute ‘Let ‘us "hope some 
policy will es phone Service ey 
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Federation Gowen. ie Abdul Rahman reise im th reve 
antl: 235 was clear that they were Meelis ‘to work a 
The 3 ,000 ‘Communists, replied ‘the Chief Minister, must 


will of the 7,000,000 Malayans, and so the talks broke down. 
a These talks be I co useful, although they have 


By pen ces of th 


and: ase in Seep heskurprieeet if ‘Chin eng 
from the dog & in a much more moderate frame of mind. 
“ ea ar Home and Abroad” be 


grant him almost anything he asked, except perhaps the legalisation — Rat] 


of the Malayan Communist Party, which was banned more than seven 
years ago. There was even the danger that he would want to agree 


to terms which the British Government, still responsible, for the internal | 


security of Malaya, would be compelled to reject. 
But the whole situation changed overnight when Fire High Com-— 
missioner declared to the Legislative Council that the continuation of - 


the emergency would not, in any way, hinder progress towards in- — 


apa This declaration destroyed the Communist chances of — 
setting the two governments at loggerheads. Chin Peng made one’ final — 
effort to do this, when he said he would surrender as soon as responsi- — 


- Pilg for internal, security: had been transferred from the British to the — dickig Peseta 
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‘Yugoslavia’s cent in Independence 


CLOVIS MAKSOUD gives an Asian point of view 


HE awakening of Asian peoples, their new political self- 
consciousness, chimed with the independence of Yugoslavia. 
For independence was the prize gained by struggle and a 
constructive contribution to peace. And peace is not a negative 
thing—a necessity for the survival of the race. 
social purpose and purposive society. The policy of peace was an 
adventure. Independence, we were told by Russian and western states- 
men alike, was risky. But then, this risk meant to us, Asians and Yugo- 
slavs, an opportunity to share as equals in the 
creation of a new world. The lack of arms was not 
a liability. On the contrary, it gave the relatively. - 
inarmed peoples a claim to moral leadership. This 
slaim they set out to prove. In many ways they have 
succeeded. What I may call the thaw in inter- 
jational relations is due largely to these unarmed 
seople. Out of all proportion to their military or 
material power this sense of moral achievement 
confirmed their mutual friendship. It overcame the _ 
differences of culture and social system. Within the 
framework of peace, the same objects can be 
attained by different methods. There is a com- 
munity of approach and aspiration. An Arab writer 
returning from Yugoslavia. claimed: ‘ Yugoslavia 
is geographically European and spiritually Asian’. _ 
In 1949 the Yugoslav Communists broke with 
the Cominform. Some. people thought that this ~ 
event might be a precedent, that other communists 
might follow and thus break the single ideological 
pattern imposed by the Soviet Union. In 1952 I 
visited Yugoslavia when its rulers were at the height 
of resistance to their former masters. At that time 
Mr. Djilas said to me: ‘ We were the best satellites. 
We are so no more’. This was what I heard every- 
where. Some of their writers explained the dearth 
of novels as caused by Russian influence. Anything whatever that went 
wrong with the regime was owing to the satellite status. I am an Asian, 
and inclined therefore to be sceptical of obsession against one power or 
another, though I think I understand it well enough. In 1952 this anti- 
Soviet obsession was everywhere. Mr. Djilas was its leading theorist. 
He tried to show that 
Stalinism denied and ob- . 


Mr, 


structed the ends of 
socialism. 
In August 1955 I 


visited Yugoslavia again. 
At dinner after I arrived 
in Belgrade, a journalist 
said to me, ‘Salad: our 
Russian salad is good 
nowadays’. That was the 
difference. There was 
more friendliness towards 
the Soviet Union, and a 
disposition to accept 
Russian overtures as genu- 
ine. Mr. Djilas i is working 
an institute of historical 
; fas. There are at- 
empts to revive the idea 
‘a socialist popular front 
| an international scale, 
ider new and probably 

r forms. Mr. Vlaho- 
President of the Com- 


-hot by any means a return towards the former satellite status. 
It is the climate of. 


Milovan Djilas, ex-Vice-President of 
‘Yugoslavia 


President Tito (eft) apoio a model aeroplane to Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin, 
during the visit of the Soviet statesmen to Yugoslavia last year 


plan to join eon socialists of various schools, including Communists 
in Russia and the satellites and right-wing social democrats in Scan- 
dinavia, Britain, and elsewhere. This friendliness towards the Soviets is 
That 
is out of the question. It seems to me not unnatural that Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations should grow more intimate. 

In 1952 I visited Cardinal Stepina¢ in his house. I asked him what 
he thought of the Yugoslav break with the Cominform. He laughed 

loudly and said: “Votre pays est tres beau, n’est ce 

pas?’ He doubted—many- Yugoslavs who had lost 
their privileged positions after 1945 doubted— 

Tito’s break with Russia, too. Perhaps they look on 

the “present rapprochement as justifying their 

doubts. But this view is° superficial and mistaken. 

They interpret events in the light of their own 

interests, I doubt very much whether the Cardinal’s 

speculations are valid. 

In 1952 I also visited a factory in Gleznik near 
Belgrade. After looking over the various parts of 
the factory and meeting members of the workers’ 
council—the institution which Professor G. D. H. 
Cole considers nearest to his syndicalist ideas—I 
was invited by the manager to drink a rakia with 
him in his office. As we sat down he asked bluntly : 

‘Are you a. Marxist-Leninist?’ I said, ‘No’. 

“Then why are you invited by our Communist 

Party? ’ It was the ferocious tone of his voice that 

took me by surprise, and my Yugoslav companion, 
~ a foreign office employee, tried to change the sub- 

ject, but I would not have it. More logical, I 

thought, fer the manager to ask that question of his 

own party. But it indicated the ideological unrest 

in the party’s rank and file. The second echelon of 

the hierarchy were not in full sympathy with the 
official leaders in their desire to strengthen their relations with socialists 
who were not orthodox Marxists. 

It is true that this ‘left’ segment did object to Stalinist policies and 
practices with the rest, but they were not prepared to denounce the 
Soviet system as ‘ state capitalist ’ or “imperialist *. Though the official 

position was rigidly anti- 

Soviet, the readiness to be 
more friendly to the 
Soviet Union was always 
there, though latent. This 
is why the democratic 
ideas of Mr. Djilas met 
resistance — why, after 
years of enmity, the new 
policy found favour. Since 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s visit to Bel- 
grade last May, this wing 
has found ‘its influence in- 
crease substantially. The 
Yugoslav Communists 
were never, as a whole, 
enthusiastic for rapproche- 
ment with the West. They 
were never prepared to 
alienate themselves com- 
pletely from the East. I 
could not but notice in 
discussing these changes 
with members of the 
Committee of the Com- 
munist League how they 


their own position. It is not pressure from ye Pepi 9 
The theory of Yugoslav communism seems to rest upon one ictal at Sarajevc 


else, prompted Yugoslavia’s defection. 


Pthin D cianee of Soviet spirit tees think is the reason for ie: che 


their own left. 


assumption. A communist regime established by a popular revolution © 
will not be dictated to by the Soviet Union. This is true of both — 
Yugoslavia and China. Stalin’s dogmatic authority, more than anything . 
The, present leaders of the 
Soviet Union realise this fact and accordingly have changed their 


_ policies. The current Yugoslav argument is that if international tensions 
_ continue to decrease, changes in Russia should be favourably regarded. 


changes, and a sympathetic response abroad will foster a liberal Soviet. 


_ policy. I do not think that there is wae serious dissent from this view 
in the party circles in Yugoslavia. 


Socialist Caccuenntan ax r 
Yugoslav communists add that to encourage this liberal movement 


not only themselves but all western socialists should be ready to co- 


operate as far as they can with Russian and Chinese communists. It is 


true, they do not propose any such caste system in the International as 


there was in the Comintern or Cominform. On the contrary, they 


reiterate their belief in equality. They say that so long as there are 


_ €conomic and political inequalities there will be differences no doubt 


among the socialist parties. But there are common features also, and — 


so long as there are common features they must co-operate. That the -Thus the Yugoslavs turned their attention to Asia and Afri 


socialists in the world need an effective international organisation to 
co-ordinate their policies goes without saying. Nor can it be doubted 


that the present Socialist Internationals in London or Rangoon are 


inadequate. Whether a broad association of various kinds of. socialists 


is the answer remains to be seen. The Yugoslavs seem to think that it is. 


oe varieties of opinion—to dilute ‘the meaning of socialism—so that in - 


effect the only strong force would be the well disciplined and united 


_ friends of the Soviet State. Besides, this overriding force of communism 
_ which is already in power in many countries would certainly have a 


damaging effect on socialist democracy. This would be my objection 
to Mr. Viahovic’s proposal. The: basis of co-operation would be so ill 
defined that any opportunist group could, and some undoubtedly would, | 


: use the name of socialist as a convenient slogan and nothing more. 


-Though at an international level it seems good to tolerate every 
variety of socialism, the Djilas version of socialism within Yugoslavia © 
is regarded as a heresy. This seems rather odd. In my opinion Mr. 


 Djilas’ initiative was useful, even necessary. His subsequent disclosures 


weakened his position. They exposed him to severe theoretical attacks. | 
Whether he really was inconsistent or merely seemed to be so from 


the speed of his political development is not important here. What does - 


concern us is this other apparent inconsistency. If the Vlahovic thesis 
can be applied at an international level, why exclude Mr. Djilas and — 
Mr. Dedijer at home? The fact that they have not been purged shows 


- anxious to welcome any defection from the Soviet bl 


was made by a woman who is. 
of the National Assemb . SI 
. frames. This, in my opit 
- The break with the eecinforsi did not mean 
abandoned all the organisational blue-prints and po 
tised in the Soviet Union. But the break gave them op 

“initiate new pil of es eens pice: made i 


necessary—necessary to - combine two things, their 
development and their political acceptance by the West. The 


to offer any dynamic and inspiring ideology, and this ‘meant s 
military and financial relationship. me 
The Yugoslav regime is the product of a reveludcaiey 0 

The heroic partisans are still remembered, and the memory « constitute 
a most vital bond between people and rulers, ‘A responsible govern 

may not need revolutionary slogans, but a government produced by 
revolution cannot live in an intellectual vacuum. This is the poin 
When the Yugoslavs encountered the West in 1949 they found | pe 
sation that had lost its dynamism, saying: ‘We can give 
and money but not an idea’. Its only answer to communism 
mechanism of defence, help to fight with but not a cause to fi 


were peoples engaged in struggles like those of the war, probl 
sembling their own problems. Spiritually and in emotion they wer 
akin to progressive movements of Asia. Many Asians felt a close affinit 
to Yugoslavia, too. Ee admired the courage of its sae 


: oe he ia 


western colonialism. The t true alternative was iol career 


This is what Yugoslavia meant to the Asians who were intel Cc 
_and politically awake. The commercial and cultural exchange, the 
visits of heads of states, the political visits of socialists and inte 
Arab, Indian, Burmese—all this kind of intensified — intercourse con 
firmed the Yugoslav brand of communism and made it more interestin; 
and more humane. This is why Yugoslavia, despite many commo! 
features it has with the Soviet system, will never, as I think, return 
the Soviet fold. Though the West sustained Yugoslavia mili 
financially during one of its most difficult periods, it was A 
gave Yugoslavia sympathetic intellectual responses and thus he 
its self-discovery and independence. _ 

Oné finds in Yugoslavia many things to vecdaincetiee pa of th 
people that tomorrow will be better than today, the vigour of con 
‘struction projects, the skill with which the regime was able to cop 
with its most difficult situation and its help in relaxing the tension 


‘Sympathetic. Intellectual ReneS 


how much better is the Yugoslav than other east European governments. One also finds many things that might be objected to. ‘The luxury 
Vitel oan But, without physical violence, there is another kind of violence in for instance, in which some leading officials live, the campaign o 
saying, for instance, that Mr. Djjilas’ place of residence is not known. hero-worship of Marshal Tito which resembles that of Stalin, th 
a ty I was surprised when I asked if he could earn a living, to be told: oe unnecessary restrictions placed on the political activities of non-com 
_ €It is not our concern’. It hurts all the more when you remember that ~munists. A regime that has disfranchised Mr. Djilas is not quit 

Mr. Dijilas played a leading part in building up the Yugoslavia of today. democratic. But it is far more democratic than orthodox communis 
Vat * Yet, though the party tolerates no deviation in its ranks it has allowed It is also more oe ee Peggtconmtt 

cy much greater freedom than the governing party in any other com- RE 3 oS ea 
_-__-_- maunist state. This freedom by western standards is imperfect. But more | : ———— Sees = oir 
Rint tee Yugoslavs are allowed to travel abroad. Former aristocrats and bour- The series of ten ‘talks Get hierican aftaicn benidiat We te 
Bra Bevis can spend their pensions in exclusive pre-war restaurants despite sixth forms of the schools of England and Wales i in the s 
“a the ‘ intrusion ’ of highly placed communist officials and journalists, and 1955, under the editorship of Frank Thistlewaite, have now t 
here they can indulge nostalgic reflections on the old days. Church- under the title The Americans: Ways of Life and Thought | 
going is not obstructed, but so far as I could see the churches were © West, 8s. 6d.). These short pieces constitute a good — 
: ‘attended mostly by elderly women and a very few children, Travelling subject, though the different contributions vary considerab ; 
As through Slovenia one can see churches and icons all along the road. The American participa are on the whole more ‘concentrated. 
: Though the regime is not supported by the whole population yet the 


‘a2 a 


fe eee fica. dec ees ee can be 
- cpposition is made up of outmoded types and has no constructive policy ~*~ ion ied are ‘TI ;, aditi Pfc 
_--—soor alternative government. The Tito regime has accomplished much. jilington, “The Tone Tina Public © 3 ee 
< It has not only affirmed the national unity, but has given security to « bari Im Youth st School” by Frsenoe ; 


people who before the _Present regime were denied their elementary 
rights. The economic structure is not perfect but it has brought about 


_ an equitable distribution of wealth and the spread of culture to hitherto the remainder. 


oe F ®e —t— 
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 # LL the three political parties have had a share in building the, 
Welfare State and all are proud of their part in its erection. 
rs J No party or group of members in the House of Commons 
* shows much desire to. criticise it. Yet the Welfare State needs 
ticism. Many of its features are so new that it would be surprising 
if they did not. But for the reason that politicians are not likely to 
undertake this burden, a duty falls on those outside the arena of politics 
to think hard about the pe eaate State and the results of its working. 
icuofit—and Harm 
, Since adolescence, party politics ae never had any attraction for 
me. Early in life I developed a cross-bench attitude which has lasted 
until today. Thus I approach this task without any political attachments. 
I fully agree with the politicians that the Welfare State has achieved 
‘much that is undoubtedly good. I am old enough to have seen in child- 
hood many results of degrading poverty, such as dirty and ill-clothed 
children playing in the streets and elderly men and women grubbing 
about i in dustbins in the hope that they would there find something of 
value. We can all rejoice that the children of today seem adequately 
fed and clothed and that much is done for the welfare of those who 
are too old for active employment. But rione the less I believe that the 
Welfare State has also done much harm. The following wise warning 
was given many years ago by the famous Swiss psychiatrist Dr. C. G. 
Jung, who has a considerable following in this country: ; 
Our rationalistic attitude would have us believe that we can work 
_ wonders by means of organisations, by imposing new laws, or by 
similar well-meaning devices. But in reality the spirit of the nation 
4 ‘can only be renewed through a change in the attitude of the individual. 
a Unfortunately, many features of the Welfare State have encouraged 
oul - people to depend unduly upon official organisations. Let us begin 
with our people in their role of parents. Just over two years ago the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds (Sir Charles Morris) warned 
parents that they” should ‘ stop abdication from their responsibility for 
their children.” They have, he said, “allowed themselves to be bullied 
o retiring unobtrusively into the background and playing a small 
‘part’ As I look at national education today I see plenty of progress, 
but also a progressive lessening of the part that parents play. So much 
‘is settled for them in town and county halls. 
Much as I deplore parental surrender of their children to officialdom, 
‘the whole blame should not be placed on the parents. Those who 
oted the Welfare State must share the responsibility. For one of 
‘ ‘its worst features has been that it has encouraged the belief that as. 
; regards children officialdom knows best. This belief underlies many of 
the activities of government departments, but it is specially insidious. 
when it involves interference in the relations between parents and 
‘their children. I believe that the psychiatrists are correct who urge that 
the first seven years in the life of a child are the most important in its 
whole life. During these early years the main characteristics of a child 
“are set for life, though the expression of these characteristics. may be 
modified here and there by subsequent training and experience. These 
are the years when parents are in charge and when public officials can 
do little. Many of our modern troubles, including much juvenile delin- 
uency, arise because parents have failed in their supremely important 
duties during these years. In the report of the Commissioners of Prisons 
for the year 1954 a prison governor was quoted _who, referring to 
uders under the age of twenty-one, declared that ‘ lack of parental 
rol and instruction is obvious’ in many of these young people. He 
‘There is a lack of steady, positive guidance. Too many 
prisoners reach their eighteenth birthday without having been 
_ the elementary principles of right and wrong ’. Every magistrate 
s worked in a busy court could say the same. 
ve known many chairmen and members of juvenile courts and 
ten heard them bemoan the fact that in so many cases before 
ts seemed eager that the courts should remove their children 
Te want the court to place the children under the 
| Approved Schools. Every parent knows that 
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children are sometimes aggravating and nerve-trying, but to sympathise 
with parents in difficulties is far from agreeing with them that their 
children should be taken away. Such parents may well be a small 
minority, but the minority would be far smaller if the Welfare State 
had not so greatly emphasised the importance of official decisions and 
belittled the role that parents need to play. 

I come now to the obligations of individuals to the whole com- 
munity. The state now insures our people against the risks of illness, 
unemployment, and accident. All insurance, whether by underwriters, 
companies, or the state, involves obligations on both sides. If individuals 
themselves cause the disaster against which they insured, their policies 
will become void and they may find themselves in the dock. Doubtless 
the big majority of those insured by the state refrain from conduct 
which must injure the state, but considerable numbers of well-organised 
workers have at times been guilty of conduct which must inflict grave 
harm upon the whole community. There have been many strikes, some 
of which were not even supported by. the leaders of the men. Some of 
these strikes were promoted by men inside trade unions who are com- 
munists and thus hostile to our state as now organised. Such conduct 
is utterly inconsistent with the ideas of social security and the Welfare 


State. During these strikes the wives and children of the strikers have 


been maintained by the National Assistance Board, which is part of 
the Welfare State. The strikers themselves have to some extent been 
maintained by the state in that they could claim back some of the 
contributions that they have made in the form of income tax payments. 
After the words of Dr. C. G. Jung that I quoted earlier, he went 
on to say: ‘ Every man is unconsciously a worse man in a certain sense 
when he is in society than when he is alone ’. Many other great thinkers 
have said the same. If the Welfare State does not protect itself against 
the consequences of this fact, it cannot be in a healthy condition. 
Apart from positive attacks upon the nation, a weakening of indi- 
vidual responsibility towards the community can be seen in other ways. 


In some trades, resistance to modern methods and also go-slow policies 
are still prevalent. I know and respect a young man who was working 


as a bricklayer’s mate. He was shocked at the rate at which bricks 
were laid and eventually said so. His bricklayer replied: ‘In this trade 
you must learn to work slow ’. That was last year. Was it typical of the 
building trade? I hope not, but ae is far too much of this kind of 


attitude. 


Coal Problem ~~ 

Again, this country has an abundant supply of coal of good quality. 
By exporting large quantities of it we used to be able to pay for some 
of our essential imports and enable other countries to buy our goods. 
Now home-produced coal is in such short supply that we have each 
year and in ever-increasing amounts to import the coal we need. This 
seriously affects our adverse trade balance and it is ironical that a 
large part of the coal we import comes from the United States, the 
one country whose currency has to be so carefully guarded here that 
our people are not allowed to have dollars for travel there without 
official consent. It is good that miners are now the aristocrats of labour, 
as they have been called, But although there are not enough of them to 
obtain the coal we need, they have so far prevented the entrance into 
the mines on a large scale of the foreign skilled workers who wish to 
come. Similarly the British Transport Commission wants to make use 
of foreign workers on our railway tracks, but the railway unions are 
so far not agreeable. This dog-in-the-manger attitude is both unworthy 
of powerful trade unions and definitely harmful to the community. 

I would also like to refer to some of the effects of the Welfare State 
on individuals. There has arisen a growing tendency for our people 


to look to national and local organisations of government for the solu- 


tion of their difficulties, rather than to their own powers and abilities. 
This tendency is particularly conspicuous in matters of housing. Despite 
the immense efforts of public authorities to provide new houses, con- 
ditions are still bad. In large numbers, old houses are passing into the 
state where they have to be condemned as unsuitable for human 
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s _ The newly married, who deserve so much t | 
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habitation and the provision of new 


- Own accommodation would do so. This is certainly true in rural areas. 
Rit my experience as a member of a Rural District Council has been 


_ that not nearly enough has been done to bring this about. These councils. 
can legally advance on loan up to 90 per cent. of the value of small — 
houses built by those who intend to occupy them. I am convinced that i 
_ many of those on waiting lists for council houses could, were the oy 


of self-help abroad, obtain homes in this way. - 
Let me share an éxperience with you. With a council official I once 
visited a small and very old house occupied by a couple and their 
adult sons. It was in an appalling condition. Damp was everywhere 


and the wooden floors were badly rotted. My emotions when inside were 


a mixture of sympathy for the family who lived there and anxiety for 
_ My own safety. I was informed that between £30 and £40 a week 
was earned by the father and his sons. At least two of the men were 


F you were asked vai is the deepest impression. which science 
f@ has made on human life, what would you say? You might think 
; first of life made easier by powered machines; or of the world 
made smaller by aircraft and wireless; or made safer by penicillin; 


or more dangerous by atom bombs. But it seems to me that the biggest. 


_ change of all is in none of these things but rather in the way we think 
about ourselves and each other, about life and death, about the past 
and the future, in fact in our whole philosophy and art of living. 

_ This, I fancy, is still a heresy. People often say that science is neutral, 
good or evil, as we use it; that it can tell us something of how the 
world works but nothing about how to live in it. That seems to me so 
obviously untrue that I wonder how it ever came to be believed. 
Perhaps the chief reason is that we tend to take too narrow a view of 
what science includes, and of how it affects us. The sciences which 
deal directly with human behaviour, like psychology and anthropology 
_and sociology and economics, are-newer and less exact than physics and 


_ chemistry, but they deal with the things that matter most to us, and. 
the knowledge they give is powerful to change, even though it does not 


result in making machines. 
Science today has something to say about men and society as well 
as about atoms and nebulae; and it seems to me that such knowledge 


cannot be neutral. Nor can it be kept in a separate compartment from - 


ethics and religion. It was possible, though I think unsound, to pretend 
that science and religion had nothing to do with each other. so long as. 
one was making statements about the physical world and the other 
about the soul; but it is surely impossible to keep them separate when 
both are making statements about human nature. 


On the other hand, it does not follow that knowledge of our own 
‘nature, as it grows, will enable us to control ourselves and each other ~ 


as fully, or in the same way, as the physical sciences enable us to control 


some physical processes now. This is partly because we do not know 


_ how far knowledge of ourselves will take us, and partly because it is 
“much harder to apply. For example, people have known for a long 
time that food sometimes goes bad, and that children sometimes go 
wrong; but, whereas they found out long ago that the way to keep the 
food sweet is to keep it in a cool place, they still. entertain the 
most varied and often unsuccessful ideas. about how to keep the 
children straight. Bacteriology can now explain fairly exactly what 


happens when food goes bad, while psychology can tell us only a little - 
_ about some of the things which ' can happen to make children go wrong; 
_ but that little is of immense value, because it is much harder to guess — 


or find out what to do about the children than what to do about the 
~ food; and psychology has in fact disclosed errors in the care of children 
Bo more gross than anyone was making in the care of food. 


- But this knowledge is much harder to apply. Engineers can make us — 
a machine which will dispense coolness in the larder but no one will 
ever make us a machine which will dispense love and <oany. in the 
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owe to Freud, that our consciousness can tell us only a little about why 


by fear, poisoned by aggression and tyrannised by ery & its own 
: experience—but ey are not; for they are building: up for’ us : 


_ their fellow men swith, eet oda ae Lot 
curiously like those which, have held the al 


_ different. Fifty years ago, the basic laws of | 
among the Abbé Mendel’s” 


x0) 
State with encouragement to all to do their di 
to do what is practicable to satisfy their own 
state help. As Bernard Shaw put into the mouth 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession’: ‘ People are always 
cumstances for what they are. I don’t believe in 
people who get on in this world are the people who 
for the circumstances they want and, if they can’t find | 
them’, It is a pleasure to quote Shaw sg he wrote like : 
Smiles.—Home Service 2 
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but it does mean that in those fields of science nie matter giles 0 
us, applying science requires from us something more difficult than 
learning to make and operate machines. None the less, I believe that E 
what science has to say about human nature and behaviour will Prove 
to be by far its most important gift. - 55 ca 
It has already made a difference. The way we “think about our ‘own. 
and each other’s, behaviour today is very different from what it was 
two generations, or even one generation, ago, and this has affected our 
behaviour in many ways. We behave differently to the young, to. the 
old, to delinquents, to the mentally ill, even to our neighbours. We not 
only make more allowances, we know better what allowances to make, 
We have a different concept of authority in business, in government, — 
in education, in the Services. And among the causes for this c e 
some of the most important have been the advances in the ‘sciences | 
which have to do with human behaviour. af? 
I think of four basic ideas which have already changed 1 us, and which, 5 
are bound to change us still further. First, there is the idea, which 1 


we feel and act as we do, and that what it tells us is often untrue. 
Much of us is, and must remain, unconscious ; and in this shadowy 
hinterland the psychiatrist finds strange and unwelcome traits—an . 
infantile immaturity, remote from reality, wrapped up in itself, haunted 


and clearer Maar us what. it means to be smectiay. pars 


scales of what to adel and aspire to. a: 
A _ psychologist recently summarised these anes li 
Psychology, he said, offered knowledge which tended to fr 
self-centredness; from dominance by feelings of whi 
unconscious; from a morality of blind pe pesee ss Der aggressi 
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world he lives in, and develops a different set of aes 
wards it. So our differences come partly from inheritance and partly 

rience, each of which is ours alone. We have little excuse 
= or thinking that other people, whether of another race, or even of 
ur own, ought to penaye: as we ‘think we would do ify we were they. 


Acknowledging Mental Differences 

_ This acceptance of difference as a fact affects not t only our relations 
vith each other but also some of our basic political ideas. Take, for 
xample, our ideas of equality. Why does our educational system 
divi e children at eleven-plus into three streams? The idea is that, if 


re, you must provide not the same opportunities but different sorts - 
of opportunity, each best suited to a different type of child. =~ 
_ We still do not understand well either the differences we inherit or 
' the ones we develop. Those we inherit we are only just beginning to 
measure and classify. Medicine, which until a few centuries ago was 


based on a theory of human differences (supposed to result from - 


different admixtures of the ‘ humours *), has no accepted theory of this 
kind today. So doctors and judges and selection-boards and everyone 
else, to whom. these differences matter, have to manage with the idea 
of a ‘normal man’, rather than with a clear idea of human types each. 
varying within its own wide limits. If the sciences concerned can com- 
to produce a workable theory, so that we can recognise differences 
ore clearly and know with more assurance-what to expect from 
different kinds of people, we may be better equipped for the difficult 
business of living with each other. Meantime, it is a help to acknowledge 
that these differences are there. _ 
_ As for the differences we develop Peeiete experience, we have had 
a flood of light on these in recent years. Much of it has come from 
comparing the cultures of different peoples. This is the third of the 
ideas which seem to me to be changing so deeply our ways of looking 
ourselves and each other; the idea, not of Culture with a capital C, 
ut of the different cultures within which each of us is reared, and 
from which we derive so much of our standards and values. Ee 

One effect of this has been to reveal how much of what we used to 
think was human nature is, in fact, the product of our own particular 
culture, acceptable to us because it is familiar, but sometimes grotesque 
and even shocking to people of some other culture. ‘Oh, white man, - 
your wisdom is madness’, said the West African native; and if his 
wisdom seems madness to us, we know now that we must find some 
better yardstick than ourselves with which to measure him. Anthro- | 
pologists tell us of at leaSt one culture in which our competitiveness and 
our acquisitiveness would seem not merely wicked: but insane. We need 
not accept that culture’s valuation of us but we cannot justify our own - 
merely by calling it human nature. Moreover, there are several which 
enjoy as a matter of course good things which we want but do not at 
present get—cultures, for example, which on a much lower standard 
of living feel more security and less anxiety than we do. 

This concept of culture is both wider and narrower than political 
bfunidaries. In some respects the western world has a common culture; 
yet within a single country there may be found many different groups, _ 
each with established standards and ways of doing things which deserve 
to be called cultures or at least sub-cultures; and one man may ‘belong 
‘0 several at the same time. The great professions have their own 
tures; so has the trade-union movement. It is significant that the 
ort of a recent research in industry could be published under the 
"he Changing Culture of a Factory. It is through a common 
ture, or through common elements in our different cultures, that 
can ‘communicate with each other and feel a common sense of 


D1 this better understanding of cultures will guard us against two 
errors, which have worked us great harm in the last fifty 
which are still with us. One is the error of supposing that 
ir divisions between existing nations and classes are necessarily 
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nent; and the other, which is just as bad, is the error of supposing 
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the unity of mankind. There is no excuse for holding on to 
f these comfortable simplicities today. We have to recognise 


want to give equality of opportunity to creatures as diverse as we 


all boundaries between groups are artificial and irrational mutila- 


tures 2 2 real. an powertil poh to unite and to divide; that 


tt spite of all this we remain Fiveruipped to talk about ourselves as) iy 
social creatures. We tend to think of individuals as primarily separate, 
though linked with each other by various ‘ relationships’; and if we try 
to escape. this, we tend to think of a society as an organism in which 


the transient human units are merely cells. We even erect this false 


antithesis into a political principle, and pretend that all the states of 
the world must be of one or other of these patterns, unless they are 


- in transit between them. — 


I do not believe in this black-and-white alternative. People in eal 
life never are found in this condition of. isolation—never, that is, outside 
a mental hospital. Nor are they ever associated in a way remotely 
resembling the association of cells in an organism. They are always 
found in relationship with others, usually within several nets of relation- 


ship, and it looks as if this relatedness is rooted in some inherent sense 


of mutual need—the need to give as well as the need to take. We lack 
any adequate means of representing to ourselves this inherent related- 
ness; but the social psychologists can tell us far more than we have 
yet absorbed. More than forty years ago a psychologist, writing of the 
primary groups in which people live, said that in them ‘human nature — 
comes into existence. Man does not have it at birth; he cannot.acquire 
it except through fellowship and it decays in isolation’. The idea of - 
fellowship is the fourth idea which, as it seems to me, the social 
scientists are explaining and enriching; and with it they are giving us 
the means to a much deeper understanding of how our own and others’ 
personalities are formed and grow. 

The men who work in this field know how difficult it is to win even 
a little certainty. It is, for instance, much harder to verify a theory 
by experiment when you are exploring the behaviour of human beings 
than when you are studying the interaction of chemicals or even the 
-effects of bacteria. So, for social scientists, progress may seem slow; but 
it is moving much more quickly than we in the lay world can keep up 
with. If we were fully using in daily life even what is already known, I 
believe the world would be a different place. Yet many of us still regard 
the forces which hold society together, like leadership and loyalty and 
co- operation, in much the same way as primitive people regard the 
spirits which watch over them; and if some scientist tries to find out 
what we mean, we get as uneasy as savages do when an anthropologi 
takes too Rome interest in the totem pole. 


Human Relations in Indust 

_ Yet we should not underrate what is going on in this field, especially 
_in industry, where it seems to me human relatedness is being studied 
more carefully and more fruitfully than anywhere else. Increasingly 
managements and workers are sitting down together, determined to use 
all that science can tell them, however disconcerting, which may help 
them to establish between themselves the relations they need if they 
are to work together. It is only a beginning; many totem poles are safe 
-from desecration for a long time yet. Still, the leaven is working. 

Some fear that this greater understanding will become only another 
tool of exploitation. I am sure we have far more to hope than to fear 
from it; and even if it is dangerous, we cannot escape its dangers by 
refusing to use the powers it gives us, because in the world of closer 
association into which we are moving these powen are precisely those 
we shall need to live by. 

These are some of the things which, as it seems to me, are passing 
from the domain of the scientist to become part of the heritage of the 
layman. I believe them to be real gains of deep value in the science and 
art of living; and they are early fruits of young sciences, from which 
much more can be hoped. Some of them would have been of great help 
to me if I had learned them earlier; and I have many questions to which 


’ I want answers now, answers which no one today can give but which 


may well come in time to enlighten the next generation. 
You may feel, however, that all this does not touch the heart of the 
problem today. Although our apparatus for predicting and controlling 


-the course of events is greater than ever before, we never had less 


confidence that we shall, in fact, be able to predict or to control it— 
or even that we know how to use such power as we may have; and we 
may wonder whether better understanding of ourselves and our fellows 
can do more than fit us to savour more fully the tragedy of our own 
impotence. Have we really any power to direct the process of which 
we ourselves are part? On this, too, it seems to me that science has 
something important to say and will have more.—Home Service 
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AST week the Historical Association celebrated the jubilee of its. 
‘ foundation with a special meeting in London. In his pre- — 


sidential address (extracts from which are being broadcast in 
the Home Service tomorrow) Professor Herbert Butterfield 
drew attention to the three main developments in the past fifty years. 


The first—and latest—is an increasing interest in very modern history. 


Previously the time-lag between the subjects studied at schools and uni- 
versities and contemporary events was considerable. As recently as the 
nineteen-thirties the study of European history usually ended at 1878 
and that of British history at the death of Queen Victoria. Today there. 


is an increasing concern with up-to-date questions, and qualified his- 
_ torians have written or are writing books on men like Bonar Law, Léon 


Blum, and the unlamented Hitler. The writing of contemporary history 
presents its own particular difficulties. Governments are still reluctant 
to open their latest archives even to the best qualified students and there 


is an air of officialdom even about the histories and books of documents 


edited by independent historians under the aegis of the Government. 


The second development which Professor Butterfield emphasised 


was a growing importance attached by the powers that be to the study 
_of history, especially of diplomatic history. During the two great wars 


of this century professional historians were found employment in 
ministries or on the fringes of ministries, and their knowledge was drawn 
upon in examining precedent and example before conferences assembled. 
Thirdly, the growth of economic history is noted. In the nineteenth 


‘& century the study of history was largely concentrated upon political and 


constitutional history; and while religion was not neglected, little 
interest was shown in how men earned their incomes and how they 


e _ spent them. All that has changed. The foundation of chairs in economic 
_ history at most universities and the publication of the Economic History — 


Review have given a stimulus to the investigation of this kind of history. 
_ But it is probable that the whole study of historical questions has 
broadened since the beginning of the present century. In 1904 Professor 
Pollard described modern history as the Cinderella of the University of 
London and in 1913 he wrote that ‘about one student every other year 
sat for honours’. The Historical Association was founded in the first 
instance principally in order to help teachers of history in secondary 


_ schools with bibliographies, aids to teaching, pamphlets and the like*. 


(The Mathematical Association was founded as early as 1870 and the 
Classical Association in 1903, so that the historians brought up the rear.) 


The magazine History was first published in 1912 and in 1917 it began 
- to include in its pages those ‘ Historical Revisions ’ which have proved © 
of immense value to teachers. One may safely say that never has the © 


ordinary public been more fascinated by history than it is today, and 
publishers who find the right kind of author can do as well with him or 


her as with a Macaulay or Carlyle. Great schools of history have been ~ 

built up at London and Manchester as well as Oxford and Cambridge. - 

_ Prime Ministers write history books and newspaper proprietors have 
become patrons of historical research. But without the unselfish work of 


the men and women who run voluntary organisations like the Historical 


Association much less would be done. One-may grumble sometimes that 


their procedures appear too leisurely: but at the time of this jubilee let 


us salute these indefatigable, but often unappreciated, servants of Clio. 


* The Historical Association 1906-1956, Philip. 2s. 6d. 
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‘Le Monde expressed the view that, in their search for 


~The Radical Socialist Aurore was quoted as sayin g 


steps to form a government of public safety. The independent left 
Combat expressed a similar opinion and also: called for an electora 


crease in the number of Communist seats. The other main ge 


Government with the Socialists and radical progressive forces: 2 as 


had vindicated Soviet policy and was ‘a vast peace referendum ’: 


leaders of the democratic parties will learn the les 
against totalitarianism is of prime importance. From th 


that France had got herself into “a nice 3”. But. 


form a bloc tae the two eee ee 
the French voters had conjured. up a sort of shape 
‘Must we give up government by representati 
we,-abdicating before the myth of authority, | 
whom they will believe they have chosen? 


longer a question of ‘ combining or excluding ’, but of taking 


reform, constitutional reforms, and an immediate policy for Algeria: 4 
The regime cannot commit many more errors if it wishes to survive. 
‘The worst thing would be if it perpetuated its circus tricks for which 
millions of Frenchmen have j just expressed their disgust. re! bs . 
L’Express, representing the views of M. Mendés-France, was quoted for 
an article by an anonymous legal expert suggesting that the election of 
the Poujadist Deputies was not valid, because of an oath they took as 
candidates for M. Poujade’s organisation. The Communist Humanité, 
in common with broadcasts from all over the Communist world, call 
fora Popular Front. All these broadcasts naturally emphasised the in- 
was that the election results were a defeat for the Nato policy, for -* the 
sponsors of the new Wehrmacht’, and for the ‘ pliner subjugating 
France to American diktat’?. Baie 
Moscow and satellite broadcasts spoke of the issn 3 in ‘Washington 
and London at ‘the growing popularity’ in France of the idea - of 
a Popular Front. Poujadism was described as ‘ strongly ‘reminiscent 
of fascism ’» East German broadcasts stressed. that friendly relations 
between a French Popular Front Government and the Gern an 


~ € Democratic? Republic would produce a decisive turn of “events” in 


Europe. Bonn, it was added, might well be dismayed, being now flanked 


not only by east Germany and ‘ the vast camp of socialism in the east’, 


but also by a France whose strongest party was Communist. T hese 
‘victors in the elections’ were prepared to form a Popular Front 


‘Tr 


' ‘The reactionaries around Faure may temporarily succeed i In f£ 
ing such a Government . . . they may even proclaim new cone 
Yet_all this . . . can only speed up the advance of the Communists. 


According to a Hungarian broadcast, the French electorate’s decision 


_ The lion’s share in the success of the Communist Party must g O 
the Socialist peace camp, led by the Soviet Union, which in * 55 
forced the imperialists to negotiate and paved the bss = an edeyowert 
ment in the international s situation. — - ee. 1 
The independent Berliner Zeitung was quoted as” saying: b, 

The present composition of the French National Asscanbly isa 
in the European boat. If the water rises, we shall all drown. — 
The independent Die Welt—like a number of other western new 
—compared the situation in France to that existing in the 
Republic before Hitler took power: « os 
_ The Nazi and Communist vote in Germany i in 1 1932, giving 1 
parties more than din 2 ae of cma at bag was the 
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HE OLD BODLEIAN RENEWED 
HE OLD BODLEIAN Liprary of Oxford University was built at the 
pening of the seventeenth century, on the foundation of an original 
‘teenth-century library, and since then it has had to be restored and 
paired several times, because the timber was unsound. Work of that 
nd has been going on there for the past ten years and is now finished. 
his means that the Old Bodleian, for the first time in its history, 
ill have the whole of. its upper two floors in use as reading-rooms. 
ARBARA Hoorer, who has been to Oxford to find out what effect the 
janges in the library will have on the life of the university, had this 
) say in ‘ Radio Newsreel’: 

* The outside is still the same—three-storey pinnacled walls of grey 
one, patched with newer yellow stonework, rising round what is cafled 
1¢ Schools- Quadrangle. But inside on the first floor the returning 
holar would find that . , — 

le vast book stack, to 
hich he was not allowed 
scess, has gone. Now, 
1e whole book stack has 
een transferred to the 
lew. Bodleian, and books 
anted in the old build- 
ig are delivered on a. 
mveyer belt that runs 
wough an underground 
mnel between: the two 
braries. 
£On the ’ first floor = Sones 
lere is now a series of ' 
x\ reading rooms given 
ver to law, classics, 
reology, oriental studies 
-rooms with names that 
ng with history, such 
s the Archbishop Laud 
oom and the Old Par- 
ament Room, — where 
harles II’s .House of 
ords sat in 1681. The 
ark wooden floors that 
ere always in danger of 
oilapse have been re- 
laced by steel and con- 
rete, topped with cork 
—a modern flooring that 
watches the modern, light-oak furniture, the chairs and bookcases that 
re copies of eighteenth-century furniture, once used here. And, for 
ifety’s sake; the timbered ceilings, massive and ornate; have given place 
) ceilings in simple cream plaster. — % 
‘On the top floor, instead of exhibition rooms.and yet more book 
acks, there is now a continuous upper reading room, a gallery round 
iree sides of the quadrangle. And here the work on the new ceilings had 
happy result. A plasterer examining a crack, just below ceiling level, 
wa painted eye; and further investigation uncovered a complete 
jeze of portraits, running right round the top floor. Here are early 
athers of the Church and Protestant reformers, poets and philosophers 
nd scholars. Below them is an even more striking reminder of Sir 
homas Bodley: a series of square panels taken from the timbered 
tuart roof, each one painted with the university coat of arms and a 
‘tter from the name of Bodley. So even though the upper reading room 
; now strictly functional, it still has colour and variety and its own 
ictorial record of Bodleian’s early history, 350 years ago ’. 
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COUNTRY WITHOUT STRIKES 
he closing stages of the war introduced many of the men in our forces 
land, ALASTAIR BORTHWICK was one-of them. He returned there 
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The reconstructed upper reading room of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, showing the newly 
discovered seventeenth-century frieze 
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_. Did You Hear That? — 


_ if there was anything we could learn from them. I think we can learn 


a thing or two. The big thing, the biggest thing of all, I would say, 
is that the Dutch work. Their hours are not specially long—forty-eight 
hours a week is the average—but while they are on the job they fly at it. 
And they do not have strikes: there has not been a: strike of any 
consequence in Holland since the war. The result is marked. Wages 
have risen just as they have done everywhere else, but output 
has .risen almost as much. When a few other “items are counted, 
their trade more than balances. As a nation they have money in the 
bank—in spite of losing Indonesia, in spite of war damage worse than 
ours, in spite of the floods. 

‘So they have money and they are spending it—on roads, for one 
thing. They make our roads look like cart-tracks. That sounds an 
exaggeration, but it is not. All their main cities are linked by roads 
the like of which we 
have never seen over 
here. You can drive from 
Amsterdam to Rotter- 
dam, or Amsterdam: to 
Utrecht, or Amsterdam 
to The Hague and never 
drop below sixty the 
whole way, ~even — at 
night. In all these roads 
I have mentioned there 
is not a single crossing: 
the crossroads are carried 
overhead on bridges and 
if you want to get on to 
them you peel off along 
a _cloverleaf junction. 
Cyclists are on separate 
tracks. There is a double 
highway, each half of it 
as wide as or wider thana 
British main road, and a 
hedge planted down the 
middle kills the glare of 
headlamps. You never 
stop. You just put your 
foot down. It is the ‘kind 
of. thing we ought to 
have had on our Great 
North Road years ago. 

EP. ‘Then railways: they 
were partly electrified before the war, but that made no difference 
because the Germans destroyed the whole system before they left. 
Now they have 95 per cent. of their passenger’ services electrified, 


and this year it will be 100 per cent. 


‘Housing, excellent: they are a bit heavy-handed with design—they 


were much better at the traditional stuff—but their houses are good 
to live in (a tremendous amount of window-space) and they have built 


400,000 of them. Rents are higher than ours. One point worth noting 
is that, although land is precious and they have given up building semi- 
detached ‘houses “for that reason and gone in for flats, they still find 
the space for big gardens. In fact, in The Hague they are building to 
the proportion of ‘one of house to two of garden. It is like living ina 
park. 

‘ And then there is Rotterdam. When the Germans got into Rotterdam 
they found the Dutch Army defending the bridges there. They thought 
that would be easy, but it was not. Four days later the Dutch Army 
was still defending the bridges. So the Germans sent up their bombers 
and*bombed a square mile in the city centre flat, methodically, street 
by street, total destruction. And then they said: “If you don’t give 
in, we'll "go up tomorrow and bomb another square mile”. So the 
Dutch Army gave in. A square mile in: the very heart of Rotterdam 
was destroyed completely, and for ten years now the Dutch-have been 
building it.up again. They have rebuilt the thing as a whole, the entire 
shopping, entertainment, and administrative centre of the city. It is 
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nothing like any city you ever saw, bright and “ contemporary ”. 
Compared with the clutter of most other cities it is good indeed. 

“That brings me to something which I think is important, and goes 
some way, though not all the way, to explaining Holland’s success since 
the war. The mess left by the war was so colossal, so complete, that any 
fool could see he had to roll his sleeves up and help to put it right. 
That is a big part of the reason why the Dutch have worked hard and 
have not had strikes. 

‘There is an organisation called the Foundation of. Labour, seven 
men from the employers and seven from the trade unions, and since 
the war they have met round a table in a little villa in the Hague 
and thrashed out a joint policy between them. All the decisions they 
have made have been backed by both sides. There is not any closed 
shop in Holland, and there is not any demarcation. The Foundation of 
Labour has, to my mind, been the biggest single factor in putting the 
country on its feet. It has shown what industrial peace really can do. 
The Dutch have established a tradition these past ten years, a tradition 
not of capital and labour occupying different camps and never meeting 
except to argue when there is trouble, but the tradition of a joint body 
getting together and arguing before the trouble starts ’. 


OUT OF THE WAY 

‘The island where I live is in the Hebrides’, said MARGARET FAy 
SHAW in a talk in the Home Service. ‘It is small in comparison with 
its neighbours, with their dark towering mountains. When you are 
sailing towards it you 
will see how green it 
is. There are high 
cliffs to the north and 
south, but the rich 
grass grows to the 
very edges of them— 
there is nothing of the 
desolate, brown moor- 
land that you see in 
this part of the world. 
There is even a thick 
little wood near the 
shore. Your boat will 
enter the almost con- 
cealed harbour —a 
harbour that has been 
known from the very 
earliest times for its 
safety from the He- 
bridean storms. Round 
the shore are the 
houses of the people. 
There are twenty-nine 
of us. Living on an 
island like this is like living in a ship—for our lives are bound close 
together. We all farm the land—sheep and cattle are the living of the 
island. We have no shop, and I must write to the mainland once a week 
for supplies, such as flour, tea, sugar, and they arrive a few days later. 
We have a post office, and our post comes three times a week. There is 
only one telephone, a public one—not always reliable. 

“ The important work of the island is with the animals. The sheep are 
fortunate, for they rarely have snows to contend with, like those on the 
mainland hills. But spring can bring severe storms at lambing time, and 
there is always a fierce week-end of cold and sleet, at the beginning of 
May. Orphan lambs are brought in, often nearly dead with hunger and 
cold; what a joy to see the little things revive, and at.last take to the 
bottle, the little tails jiggling with delight! But they can soon become 
a pest—noisy, naughty, and into everything. 

“ The Highland cattle are my special interest. I think they are the best- 
tempered and most intelligent of all the cattle. There is no finer sight 
than to see the shaggy bull with his widespread horns, grazing with his 


wives, and the furry little calves with ears like teddybears. They stay 


out on the hill the whole year round, and do not require the special care 
of dairy cows. Their milk, too, may not be so plentiful, but it is like 
cream in its richness. We have to send cattle and sheep to market on 
the mainland. A special steamer calls to ferry them, and there is always 
the worry of weather, for it is a long passage, and can be cruel for the 
animals, when the sea is rough. 

“We never send for the doctor unless dicrest is real reason, for he lives 


Hebridean crofters carrying cane supplies which have beth landed from a boat 


~ 


on an island twelve miles Eaey, Bid it means P must come over in 
small boat, if it is not a day that the steamer will call at his island ¢ 
the way to ours. And we must be knowledgeable about the complaint, 
that he can bring the right pills. He may have to stay, sometimes fo 
several days, before he can return home. But when he comes, it is n 
only a professional call. It is a social one too, and he entertains us vi 
his fine playing of the bagpipes. We have a priest living on the island, st 
that the church is always open, and is the centre of the little community 

“We are dependent on our garden, and must see that the ston 
cupboard is always full, as we never know how many there might | be 
for meals. Visitors are quite likely to arrive with the letter announ 
their coming, for the post is slow—or they may think that no one els 
would be likely to go to such an out-of-the-way place, and send 
message at all! Or we may have callers who arrive for the day, in 
small boat from the mainland, and get stormbound for three days! 
Sometimes guests can be a trial—when a smoker thinks there must be ¢ 
shop and does not bring any cigarettes, or shoes are uncomfortable 
But these people are few: many come who want to study the natura 
history of the island—or just to enjoy it—for it is a paradise 0 
flowers, butterflies and moths, and an amazing variety of birds’. 


BOTTLING WINE IN GLASGOW : 
MAuvRICE LINDSAY, reporting from Glasgow, told listeners to ‘ The Eye 
Witness ’ of a visit to an old wine vault in what seems to be the oddes 
of places—underneath one of the city’s main railway stations. 
“The vaults t 
Sees eae : which we descended ’ 
. he said, ‘ run beneatl 
the platforms. Al 
though I was born it 
Glasgow and _ have 
arrived and departec 
from this particula: 
station hundreds o 
times, I had neve 
dreamed that any: 
thing so interesting 
; went on beneath -the 
' traveller’s tread. Thi 
wine arrives in casks 
and goes down from 
street level by eleva. 
tor. These casks lie or 
shelves against the 
white-washed . arche: 
of the vaults, lie 
indeed, until the wine 
inside them has re. 
covered from the 
effects of its ° sez 
voyage, and the sediment has sunk to the bottom. , 
“In this particular century-old business the wine is still bottled by 
hand; that is to say, it comes down a rubber tube from the cask, at the 
end of which is a tap with four nozzles. The tap can be moved round 
so that one person can fill two bottles more or less at one time, and the 
smooth flow of the wine is never interrupted. Spotted on a ledge 
behind each set of taps is a lit candle. The idea is that by the reflec- 
tion of the candle against the bottle the bottler can tell whether o1 
not the wine is maintaining its clear consistency. The corking is~alsc 
done by hand: one girl goes round laying corks lightly in the bottle 
necks, a second girl has the glorious job of following her and giving 
each cork a smart tap with a mallet. The cap-sealing, as they call the 
affixing of the metal seal wrapped round the cork, is done by machine 
but the label sticking is again done by hand. The label-sticker stands 
behind a gauze, underneath which a shallow tank of water is kept 


_constantly at the boil. As a result steam wisps its way through the 


gauze, the labels are placed on the gauze gum-side down, left for ; 
few seconds, and then laid carefully on to the curving bottle face. It ; 
surprising how many bottles a quick-working girl can label in this 
in a short time. 

‘Finally, the bottles are wrapped in thin, coloured paper, 
dockets of straw in the case of some wines, and crated, and that, t 
done by hand. So even in our mechanical age there is still aj 
atmosphere about the pera oh at eee com 
of our convivial hours”. Ae 


ASB ee a ve ty, ~ ‘ nae ie <0 ae 
yy was two or three years ago. that ‘4 noticed—I think it was ‘in’ 
i e he New Yorker—a- drawing that still makes me. smile when I 
rly having a lively argument. And the caption 
olier than thou! ’ At one of his press conferences 
ME. Nehru once. warned. the correspondents of Indian 
WS] papers piectntia must not adopt a‘ holier-than-thou’ ‘attitude. I 
if a small voice, possibly inside his hearers, possibly inside the © 
answered: : “Why not? ’ I want to touch as little as_may be 
ry on politics; but ‘the fact is that the India of today, and_ 
wha ever is Indian and unique about it, is presented to us in terms that 
Be ieee political, and political with a new sort of urgency. Attitudes 
might | have looked i dndulgenty) as matter for os more 


ie that Indian politics have been i impressing themselves upon us * during 
espe spetiersbon: aut ere has been an Rapes: change. India 


F é 7 eA sae. 
ae asa World I Forges oe Eee 


te principles of ee or souetaess as Pape by | 
atma Gandhi, which some people. find either inconsistent or 
ible. But however troublesome, or exasperati ing, it may — 
e been to deal: with ‘passive 3 resistance and civil disobedience under — 
sariction, it ‘was after all a domestic: problem and we did somehow - 
“ome _terms with it. Indeed the President of India, Dr. Prasad, has 
id that in this “connection the nature of the adversary—a_ noble 
ersary, he even called us—was all-important. Many minds today 
repelled, in any case, by. a marriage. of religion with politics, But 
ven the religious colouring which we could accept in a nationalist 
lovement seems unacceptably sanctimonious if <it becomes associated. 
our minds with the statecraft of a sovereign power, By a peculiar 
tony this particular aversion shows itself in Britain, which is by defini- 
tion a Christian, kingdom, in respect of India, which is by definition a 
ae republic. That seems to me to be one aspect of an incomplete 
jental adjustment. from the. lndia that was our ‘Problem 1 to the India 
that is a world force. — 
; all that normally pertains to ‘the Sndute of worldly are the’ 
adjustment has been made, on both sides; and made with a success that -- 
So = etimes mystifies third parties. But the deeper process of revaluation © 
is still*proceeding. It was never accurate to imagine India as a land 


peopled mainly by sdges, delivering from beneath the shade of great - 


trees pronouncements as. important as they were obscure. Nor is it wise 
now to go to the other extreme and ignore the religious and philo- 
pre elements in the Indian cast of mind. 
Let me try to illustrate this by talking about that conventional symbol, 
4 man sitting under a tree. _I found him sitting under a tree in 1939, 
d he was sitting under a tree again in 1955. His name is pretty 


well known—Jiddu Krishnamurti. He suits my theme ‘partly ‘because © 


_presents_in so many ways the antithesis of the stock figure of the 
dian holy man. He does not retire to mountain-caves, or smear 
self with ash, or recite the thousand names of God. His thinking 
id be called athletic; but he certainly does not reinforce it by 
rnormal demonstrations. He speaks in English—beautiful English 
- travels by the ordinary air-services, and I once played volley-ball 

1 him. Moreover, he demolishes the law-and the prophets. His 
ng is not that all religions are paths to God, but rather that they 
all, if we adhere to them, paths away from the supreme goal of 
ledge and that attainable, spontaneity of existence which he 
creative reality ’. He will not quote the Bhagavad Gita, or appeal — 
‘sitting round him at any time, I can use the phrase which is 
rd about one phenomenon or be og aa: ‘so seldom 
only happen in India ’. a 
er example of the celebrated movernent fe voluntary 
Sari: ee: In three Lita this: - sig aged 


_ FRANCIS” WATSON on 


i catabttahed Hindu idea. Yet of Krishnamurti, and of the circle - 


‘the Indian cast of 


“ascetic nike 10 ,000 briles from village to ites, peauedee those. 
“who possesséd land to part with some of it freely for those who had 


re ember | it, -Two monks at their daily ‘perambulation of the — none. He got 4,000,000 acres~in, those: first. three years and that was ‘ 
: only the beginning. The economic expert may say, perhaps with some 


_ justice, ‘that ‘we must beware of deducing general principles from this. 
“It is. happening in India, and’ India is peculiar. In the case of Vinoba 
_ Bhave, as of his master, Mahatma Gandhi, it will be said that one such — 
"peculiarity is the popular reverence for the holy man, the saint. This ~ 
is not just a “picturesque village superstition. It has its application at 
_ many different levels, even among the*sophisticated, the. secularised, the 


‘ westernised ’, if you like. They, too, are open to conviction cao saint- 


“hood ‘ works ’—at least:in their own country. 7; 
Allied to the reverence for the saint for what he is or does is reverence 
for the teacher for what he can convey. The guru-chela relationship, the 


relationship of teacher to disciple, has deep roots that reach back to the A 


oral traditions of the Vedanta. It is not a sacerdotal tradition, and it 
_can still be significant among an urbanised and modern middle-class. 
_ The brightly coloured picture on the tea-shop wall may show the — 
disciple in his proper period of study in the forest, at the feet of a 

- sage with matted locks and painted brows. But among the telegrams — 
on the desk of an efficient civil servant there may be one full of - 


_ condensed wisdom from his guru, who is quite possibly a retired mill- 


- owner of philosophic disposition, + 
Krishnamurti, of course, is soenitae special in the way of a . teacher. 
He was sixty last year, although he does not look it. He is entitled now 
to expect us to forget that amazing earlier. phase of preparation by 
Mrs, Besant and the Theosophical Society for the messianic role—the 
role which he so sensationally rejected at Ommen,, in Holland, as long 
ago as 1929. Continuing that rejection, he has deliberately striven to 
divest his language of authority and emotional persuasion, and it is 
for this reason that his teaching is cast always in the form of an 
enquiry. Yet, obviously, by those who are willing to listen to him he | 
must be conceived as having attained in himself a state of thought and 
_existence different from their own. The garb of the guru, in fare ; 


~ cannot be finally rejected. And in other continents, where Krishnamurti - 


is known by periodic visits and by. some publications, there is another — 
tradition that cannot be altogether gainsaid: that is the traditional 


“expectation of a message from the East. However distinctive Krishna-_ 


murti may be, therefore, he has to be numbered among the seers, the | 


- sages to whom he will not let us.adhere—or rather, of whom he makes . 


us ask the question: Why do we need to cling to them, or to our 
country, or to communism, or to vegetarianism, or whatever it may be 
among our thousands of securities? 


A Difference in Miaicnces 

-I have seen Krishnamurti talking to a considerable audience in a 
“north- London hall, as well as in the blue-black shade of a tamarind tree 
on a brilliant south-Indian morning. The language is the same, the 
_ teaching is very ‘much the same. The difference—a not unimportant 
‘difference—is in the audience. I am not. going to be the one to call 
those who ‘pay attention to Krishnamurti in Europe or America cranks. 
But it is part of my argument that many people do think of them like 
that—as odd, as a minority. Whatever their individual professions or 
‘pretensions, they are not regarded either as an intellectual élite or, on © 
the other hand, as a representative cross-section of the community. We 
tolerate the whole business as we tolerate other eccentricities. It is one 
of our conventions to associate any overt interest in transcendental * 
matters with other small quaintnesses of behaviour. As the poet has it:, 
aes I believe in fundamentals, 


* 


“-. ©. Wearing sandals, eating lentils. 

The audience that Krishnamurti has in India may not be numerically 
large in proportion to that vast population. But it is representative; and 
the mere fact that-he should be talking and people should be listening 
is not something odd but something ordinary and accepted. If you want. 
to know his whereabouts, do not look for advertisements—there are — 
“none. But someone on the train or in a shop is sure to tell you. Those 


ei", 


represent the India that 3 we eal wit 2 eve ry d 
plans and English daily newspapers, inco . 
~ government and nuclear research. It is di t to identify them as a jects, « 
4 = class, and no doubt they vary somewhat from one place to another: in to fulfil them 
_ Bombay I was told that the-Stock Exchange closed down during his visit, _ Narayan, who — 
fg : but in Banaras he may have a more academic following. The Prime Vinoba Bhave’s 
: os e ‘Minister himself has been known to go to him at a time of personal crisis. successor to Nehru, He » was quite ‘sure self, 
Kees It need not always be Krishnamurti. It might | be Ramana Maharishi, believe that when, late in 4, Mr. Nehru suddenl 
Ph that very different Indian seer who did not expound or deliberate and about his own possible retirement, the distress into 
- yet had a significant influence: or, rather, it might have been Ramana ~ number of his supporters was not merely because he ad ii in 
. e _ Maharishi up to five years ago when he died. Until Sri Aurobindo died looking tired at that time, but because retirement 
Bras? in Pondicherry it might have been he—on the one day in the year when an alarmingly natural, thing to do. The most cele 
ee he was accessible. Now, it might be Sri Krishna Menon of Travancore. all, I suppose, is that of Aurobindo, that formii 
ees For some it might even be an Englishman who fulfilled the accepted abandoned politics for reasons which Mr. Nehru would ne 
__ function—the former Lucknow professor who is now known as Sri - and shut himself up. in Pondicherry in 1910, there to ret 


fae ‘and valine ee! 


_..... Krishna Prem. For others, more especially for Bengalis, it might be - subsequent forty-four years of his life. It is not at | 

% a woman. I am not at all concerned to enlarge upon doctrine or to give Aurobindo’s real influence. His devotees would regard it 

___ a testimonial to any one exponent, only to emphasise that these human _all-pervading. But despite his almost awesome reputation, he is 

pce,’ eo nnouses exist and are taken for granted and are used. much spoken of in India today. However, there is one importan ideal 

‘gas Dae “3 which did largely come gut of Bengal, and of which Aurobindo 
Us Integration, Not Separation ae 4 aes __ early days was the recognised. spokesman. That idea-was the cc nsecra 

Pete . But what. sort of power? If there is a common factor to be found,I of Indian nationalism : the proposition that what was being dem 
think I should call it the tendency to identify the outside questions with and fought for was God’s will for India, and through India 

____ the inside questions. To say that all such teachers in their different ways world. The same stream feeds today what western criti 
turn the seeker in upon himself might be misleading, because it suggests kegels as a vein of Someone in Indian Be 

ay a separation, a retirement from the temporal world: whereas the object’ 

ig not separation but integration. It begins with the individual but it 

BS ____ *does not end with the individual: it enables him, or should enable him, 

sto meet the demands of the world at large from his own resources. Such course there is a. est ieee militant Hie many pera : 

“Seog teaching deals naturally in universal concepts, and it is unfortunately — Indians would Say it is a more menacing danger than that 0 co 


oe 5 true that the universal is first cousin to the platitude. It is perhaps only munism, meaning thereby that the minds of their countrymen a: 
too easy, with a few steps, to catch up with those monks pacing the’ receptive to the'one idea than: to the other. But to beware of 


cloister. ‘ But I am holier than thou! ’ politics, to denounce feudal practices, to fight the caste-syste 
tae But let me tell you, instead, of a man who, to the best of my belief, | Suspicious even of the tourist attractions of medieval temples, 
ee) knows what Krishnamurti is ‘talking about and has profited by it. I, 20% to abandon the Indian attachment to an idealistic view of life. 
ie will call him Anand. Fifteen years ago he was a left-wing politician, a #5 the land of sandals and of lentils, but even for those who wear 
ie 2 former member of the Congress Working Committee. I think he must shoes and grow expansive over a four-course meal in a \ 
a e . be _ have been caught up in the Theosophical movement while still a boy; he T€Staurant, fundamentals can be discussed without embarrassm 
AY __ was thirty-four when I first met him. He had emerged, shaken but _Holier than thou? Maybe not, but, on the whole, I 

is devoted, on Krishnamurti’s side of the fence. On the one hand, as a serious minded. Whether we call that seriousness religious. or 


. political and economic thinker he was at that time pretty well com- . sophical, or even if we deny that by our definition it can be eithe 
mitted to the marxian dialectic. I imagine it appealed to him as a_ is a difference—there is something to examine. India is disturbed toda 
__ revolutionary technique in the world of action in which he lived. But — by deep psychological conflicts, and her ability to resolve them deper 
action, even effective action, can be, as it were, somnambulistic. At all t© Some extent on her decision as to what it means to be Indian. M 
events, it seemed to me that only by making it so could this man factors conspire to give her, as a nation, the sense of a missi t 
resolve his conflicts. I remember that, on a day when Anand and world. We ourselves have a part in that conspiracy, and we) 
Krishnamurti and I talked together, the news had just been received have historical experience of a national zeal which was not a 
that Madrid had fallen to the Spanish insurgents. This event meant at @Ppreciated abroad. The quickest way to a reputation for hypocri 
-Jeast as much to an Indian socialist like Anand as it could have meant be put into a position where principles have to be comprom y 
to English sympathisers with the Spanish left. And to him, in India, -statecraft. But it is the fragmentation of life that India still resists the 
it was not so quickly obliterated by the outbreak of the worid war. Our Proposition that business is business and politics are po 
_ ways parted, and I left’ Anand to his walking dream, intensely energetic distinctions between religion and philosophy and the | contempt or mere 
in thought and action, yet at the same time looking through the bars’ metaphysics ’. It is perhaps no bad thing ‘that from time to 1€D 
a ; of his own self-imprisonment at a possible condition of existence that ‘Should sit. under trees ang ee to pal the whole pattern to; 


had neither past nor future to darken it. In 1942, during the * Quit ae hoe ge _—Third Pr 
India’ movement, it came to my knowledge that he had ‘gone under- Aenea in" Snot ao Ce aie 
ground ’ as the phrase then was, and with a reward out for his capture. - a mie Whos a = he Bice Cae 
_ The reward was never claimed. mee (tag et ee 
I left India in 1946, and when I went back this year I found Anand Who burnt the | palace where we used to sing, 2 
again; it never seems really difficult to find someone you want among Our faces free from pain? abit ae a 
_ those 350,000,000. Like so many others today, he was doing village |= — Who divided the wind in front of your doo 2 
work. The days of excitement and violent action were over. Politics . Who profaned the gold of your Snpeet oc “ee 
itself was put aside. Why? He made a chopping gesture with his hand. - - Who tore up the poems that only we 
_ @he day when that first atom bomb fell on Japan he had said to him- _ Used to write, with no lips, with no ink? 
self: ‘This is the political approach and it offers no solution’. India » iene when we were not present, who freed the br 
‘was not yet independent when that happened. But even “Anand’s- Who cast us out upon the staircase—_ = ear 3 
intense patriotism did not interfere with that broad conclusion, right oi wari And the doors, all of mapas not shut? nee 
or wrong, about politics as a human activity. ‘I was out’, he said. ae ; What Peg to ee seven ven 0  drclock 0 y 
mat | Finished! ’ And he seemed content to be finished; deeply content d to peat 


in himself, having at last found an individual instead of a mass _ 
geeperech; but not intellectually content with what he had to deal with. 
He said to me: ‘ We all ta!k of spiritual values and India’s heritage, — ten le pai 
; but can I find eh <a yale) to ae one decent man? — Ag, hat alba 


Sy! - = ra 
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ertholt Brecht’s Contribution to Epic Drama 


By HENRY ADLER 


URING the days of the Weimar Republic,. Bertholt Brecht 

and Erwin Piscator lacked the money to stage one of their 

socialist propaganda plays at their Berlin theatre. Instead, 

the actors gave a play-reading. Sitting at a table on the 
bare stage, they perfunctorily read their lines, sometimes making a 
gesture, sometimes rising to indicate a move. But, although the actors 
made no pretence of being ‘in character ’, as we say, the audience were 
more completely held than-by the plays which attempted full theatrical 
illusion. Suddenly Brecht saw that what held them was not character, 
not illusion, but the moral relationship between the characters, the 
moral argument of the play. The actor was quoting the words, imitating 
the actions; he was 
estranged from the char- 
acter: The moral conflict 
was seen isolated, at a 
distance, as history. This 
is the effect of “ estrange- 
ment’, of ‘alienation’, 
which is Brecht’s par- 
ticular contribution to 
the theatre. He calls it 
the Verfremdungse ffekt. 

This is not altogether 
new. Two hundred years 
ago Diderot was pro- 
pounding the same prin- 
ciples, and indeed Brecht 
has formed a_ society 
which he calls the 
Diderot Society. Diderot 
complained that ‘the 
audience leaves its vices 
in the cloakroom — and 
collects them on the way 
out *. And he urged that 
the actor must not be lost 
in his part but detached 
from it. He must not be 
overwhelmed by emo- 
tions but interpret them and present them in intellectual terms. Diderot 
quotes with approval the case of an actor in a dying scene who was so 
much in control of himself that he could arrange the position of a chair 
without losing his effect on the audience. In the same way Brecht 
points to the Chinese actor who, in his opinion, does not enter into 
his part but demonstrates it, who looks at the audience as though 
saying: © Doesn’t it happen like this?.’ 

The actor in Brecht’s own company is estranged from his part. He 
relates what the character said, describes what he did, with a kind 
of. deliberation as though he realises that the character could have 
acted or spoken otherwise—and yet did not. As a marxist, Brecht is 
aware that every action has its alternative, that history depends on the 
correct choice of action. That is why he divides his play ‘ Mother 
Courage’ into short scenes, each of which is a stage in her life. There 
is no climax. Each stage is-determined by the previous stage, just as it 
determines the next stage; we know from the start that her degradation 
is inevitable. We are estranged from her because it is not her we see 
but only the actress who ‘is telling us about her and who depicts her. 
She stands monumental inher rags against the gaunt, hooded doppel- 
gdanger, her wagon which is her means to livelihood. The huge, bare 
Stage is her lifetime, the battlefields she treks through, the years she 


lives through, as she turns and turns about. She is doomed because, as . 


Brecht says over and over again, an individual cannot be good in an 
evil society. The war which gives her a living destroys her children. 
But she is too degraded to understand how it all happened. She is 
insidé the war, we are outside, estranged, listening to her story. 
Therefore there is no catharsis of pity and indignation, no empathy. 
‘She goes off singing harshly the same hopeful song with which the 
L : » 


7 ~ 
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Scene from ‘ Mother Courage’ by Bertholt Brecht: 


play began, and, in case this sounds plaintive, Brecht cuts across it 
with some jeering military music. This contrast is used often and 
sometimes becomes a trick, an inverted sentimentalism, but Brecht 
does this deliberately so that the easy emotion may be stored up, may 
set up what he calls ‘atmospherics’, be translated into thought and 
moral decision. 

Brecht’s theatre is thus like an operating theatre. The human beings 
are exposed on that stage, beneath the white light poured down from a 
battery of lamps which are clearly visible and create no illusion. We 
watch it, not enthralled by illusion but, in Brecht’s own words, like a 
man smoking, so that sometimes, despite our detachment, we may give 
an angry laugh, or a 
grunt of recognition at the 
incontrovertible truth of 
what we see. You are not 
made to forget that you 
are in a theatre but re- 
minded of. it. With a 
kind of  preternatural 
clarity the actors are re- 
vealed, pathetic as 
animals blinking in the 
headlamps, caught at a 
moment of history. Each 
scene is announced by a 
large poster, like a 
clinical scientific abel. 
For instance: ‘ General 
Tilly wins a victory and 
Mother Courage © loses 
four shirts’. As a matter 
of fact, the shirts* are 
wrested from her to 
bandage soldiers 
wounded in the victory. 
Mother Courage is at 
once related to and 
estranged from the war. 
She is not allowed to be 
pathetic. When a-critic compared her to Niobe, Brecht withdrew the 
script and made her more unsympathetic. 

Estrangement—the Verfremdungseffekt—is also the keyword: in 
Brecht’s theory of ‘epic drama’. Epic drama, so-called, was not new 
in Germany at that time: the Aristotelian definition of epic, as “a 
narrative poem unrestricted by the unities of -place and time and 
capable of dealing with many events’, had already been applied by 
Piscator to the dramatisation of the savage social conflicts in Germany. 
He used a technique of short episodes, clearly influenced by the film, 
in order: to bring out the contrasts between the lives of rich and poor. 
But while Piscator saw epic drama’as a dramatisation only of social 
forcés; Brecht introduced a more personal note. He combined with his 
marxism a belief in the individual, a strange awareness of the power 
of the irrational moral choice. He has proclaimed his admiration for 
Brueghel and I believe that it is not only the big, group paintings which 
attract him, but the more subtle ‘ Fall of Icarus’. In this picture the 
ploughman in the foreground gets.on unconcernedly with his ploughing, 
the shepherd stolidly watches his sheep: no one notices the catastrophe 
taking place in the distance over the sea. Far away, the tremendous 
event! makes its tiny splash. So, throughout his plays, Brecht is trying 
to isolate the inconspicuous moral drama, to estrange it, to set it in a 
sharp light, so that it is not taken for granted before it falls, dragged 
down by the weight of society. His own analogy for what he means by 
estrangement is a watch. A watch is a familiar object. But, he says, 
take it apart, and all the pieces seem strange and small: they are 
unfamiliar in their estrangement from the functioning timepiece, almost 
irreconcilable with it. There is the same sort of strangeness,“of irrecon- 
cilability, about an individual who is naturally good in a society which 


Mother Courage protesting when shirts are 
taken from her to bandage wounded soldiers 
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he: 4 Epic Form 


exploited and turned to evil. 
‘shrewd, ruthless cousin, whose hard dealings put things right. 


‘short 92enes. 
confined in time; it can trace the implementation of a moral decision — 


ale : G 
A New Classicism E 

Therefore, the theatre must change. We must achieve a new classic- 
ism. No longer the Greek hero doomed by an enigmatic Fate; no 
longer the Shakespearean hero isolated in his conflict with right and 
wrong; and no longer Stanislavski’s theories of empathy, nor the 


Chekhov play with its illusion of shared emotions and-its inconclusiye- 


ness. Not fate, but human intelligence. Not individual isolation but 
the individual in terms of society. Not the rapid tying up of a problem 
through climax and dénouement but the working out of a moral relation- 


_ ship between an individual life and the world. Above all, not 
' intimacy with the character but a distance from which the audience 


can judge. But we shall have to remember that when Brecht says we 
must judge, he does not mean that we must consider the facts objec- 
tively, as Zola and the social realists do, but judge from the standpoint 
of the marxist faith to which he is committed. That is why, although 
the method produces exciting drama, you realise afterwards ‘that the: 
issues of the play are rigged, that everything that happens to Mother 


-. Courage is an illustration of marxian economics and that the play 
- which pretends to judgement is. animated by a veiled didacticism. 
Now a parable — 


Indeed Brecht calls some of his plays ‘ parables ’. 
is surely a means of referring something unknown to ‘something known. 


For example, the parable of the Prodigal Son suggested the ‘behaviour 


of the heavenly Father by comparing it to the behaviour of a human 
father. ‘The Good Woman of Sezuan’ and ‘ The Caucasian Circle of 
Chalk’ are parables of the necessity for a balance between heart and 
head; but the larger truth which the parables represent is nothing. 
but a marxist preconception. In ‘The Good Woman of Sezuan’ 
Shen-Te, a good-hearted prostitute, finds that all her kindness is — 
Therefore she disguises herself as a 
The 
head comes to the rescue of the heart. And when the gods, whom — 
Brecht sees as amiable old fogeys, descend from Heaven advocating 
a change of heart, they get badly ne about by the tough world | 
of men. - ; 

©The Caucasian Circle of Chalk’ is a still more explicit parable. 
At the beginning, we see two groups of shabbily dressed people squab- 


bling almost inaudibly. They are members of two Russian communes 


disputing the ownership of a farm. Which group has the most right 
to it? The group which reared goats on it until ordered to leave 
before the invading nazis, or the group which later took it over and. 
made it agriculturally prosperous? To interpret the ethics involved, a 


 story-teller sits at the side of the stage, and as he reads the old legend 


of ‘The Caucasian Circle of Chalk’ it comes to life on the stage. 
Sketched on the backcloth are the pyramids of oriental hovels. On the 
stage a baroque arch. The little world lives before you although you 
know it is dead. There is a squalid little revolution going on, in 


which the Governor gets deposed. You watch it as though through the 


wrong end of a telescope. The characters are wearing wooden masks 
and their naive, painted expressions emphasise their distance away in 


history. The sensitive, sweet, silly face of the Governor looks out un- | 


seeingly at the twentieth-century audience on this fine summer’s day, — 
when he is being led in cords to sudden death. The face of his consort 


_ is haughty and wooden as she fiees; she saves her creaxs and deserts 
her child. : 


. 


oo 


But Grusha, the girl who saves the child, is a peasant ‘and therefore 


i does not wear a mask but shows us her. nice, healthy, wholesome, human 
* fate: Upon her decision the rest of her life very nearly depends, ~ 


‘Terrible is the temptation of goodness’, is the comment of the story- 
teller, and as he speaks, so she acts. She saves the child and persists 
in ‘her moral decision despite hunger, cruelty, danger, and, finally, — 
arrest by the Iron Guard. Her adventures are told in a series of 
Brecht uses this epic form precisely because it is not - 


through a lifetime’ Her ordeals, however, seem contrived, for she has — 


: s _ no inner life, there is no opportunity for. empathy. ‘Yet the drama 


of the staging is undeniable. We seem to see the world at our feet. 
aa a seat in the circle the sae” eee seems to rst and = 


child. But now the leader | 


who look after them best, which gibi refers hd Grusha 


~ result is that what might be a rich, dramatic orchestra becomes in 


_ is that it is possible to ee a moral eae without d 


- word-spinner, lacked. But the fact remains that the vast an 


_ which start on January 1 


a is canghe endl b 


on the play Steps into it, as so often happens 
His name is Asdak and he dominates the se 
He is head as Grusha is heart. He has suddenly become aj 
_the topsy-turvy world of revolution. He sees that in a cri 
the good-hearted must use their wits and rise so that legali 
may be replaced by illegal justice. When the Governor’s wi 
to reclaim her child, he submits the two women ‘to the ‘test 
Chalk Circle. The child is put in the centre of it. Whic 
can pull him out of it? Grusha gives up from fear of hurting 
and Asdak awards the child to her because her love is the greater 
The moral, according to the epilogue, is that fields belong to. those 


Peat: who do not wear masks, | Se ier 
‘Superb Staging: Sear + 
But this celebration of a rmoval act ainsi the hobnailed ma 
interpretation which Brécht imposes on it. The staging is s 
One remembers the wedding ceremony in the peasants” hovel - 
is straight out of Brueghel. And Asdak comes to life in a rich, 
bustious way through his sheer vitality and through that em 
which Brecht pretends to disdain. There we have the root of tl 
matter. He gives us a wonderful new dimension which coul be 
used by playwrights and producers and tries to cram it into a narrow 
political angle. He disdains the reality which springs from the roots 
of character and imposes his schematic marxian preconceptions. 


hands-a one-string fiddle. If the theatre of illusion can mak 
believe what is false, the trouble about Brecht’s classical approac 
which disdains empathy and illusion, is that it cannot make y 
believe what is true. Brecht does, after all, say that we may use 
little empathy—rather | like a chef advocating a pinch of salt. 
there is no incompatibility between the epic survey and the present a: 
_ tion of individual character. War and Peace proves it. That is to say 
it is possible to blend the classical approach from the outside, 
formulates the emotions in intellectual terms, with a sense o 
living creature understood from within. And, indeed, one « 
whether the classical model is quite as detached as Brecht clai After 
seeing the Chinese actors, and particularly the play ‘The r 
Bids Farewell to the Doomed Warrior’, I personally feel 
method is highly realistic inside a convention accepted by the | 
as easily as we accept naturalism. What Brecht has failed to 


_ the characters. 

_ Shaw once claimed, it is true, that ‘Banyae was a greater aE than 
‘Shakespeare because Bunyan possessed a moral background hich 
gave him a hard, spare, moral vocabulary, which Shak 


characters which Shakespeare. gave flesh and blood to had a1 
their diversity. We can see a moral meaning in their apparentl 
less experience. Even Shaw. in his didacticism recognised tha 
are many approaches to the truth. But Shaw was capab 
both sides of a question, Compare the appalling intellectual 
with which Brecht presents the story of Galileo as a simp 
between scientific enlightenment and obscurantism with Shaw’s 
to ‘Saint Joan’, and you can see the difference between a 
hide-bound by dogma and a first-class, independent inte 

because Brecht’s new classicism is unilinear, st, 
approach, that it can depict with such beautiful | 
‘ment between the unity of the individual and the 
—but also that it lacks the complex human re 
a sense of the estrangement between the:u 
the individual himself —Third Presramme., Taver 


hyseo-sctNbaree ects, ie in] 
lectures on ‘ Some Literary = 


Frontiers of Science’ at S stmin: 
London, S.E.1, beginning on “Tuesday, January 
lectures at the ‘National Portrait Gallery. which 
free. Te ‘course ticket “for for the 
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he Modern Artist and the Creative Accident 


By ANTON EHRENZWEIG 


ODERN art is often criticised for its casualness. In 

contrast to the old masters who first. composed their 

pictures and then executed them skilfully in the appro- 
priate medium, the modern artist seems to start with an 
empty mind and leave the outcome of his performance largely to chance. 
This casualness has become more pronounced in a recent 
school of painting which for lackyof a better name I will 
called the ‘ doodling’ school. Sir Herbert Read, in his recent 
book, Icon and Idea, speaks of a veritable efflorescence of 
painters belonging to the new movement. They are mainly 
American and French, but there is Alan Davie in this coun- 
try. The most important member is Jackson Pollock, an. 
American. The critics greeted him with a fury rarely met 
with nowadays: they criticised his paintings for lack, of 
design, for a casual trailing of his brush without any definite 
aim, and they felt that this haphazard doodling could not 
possibly express artistic ideas of any kind. 

The ferocity of the critics is not easily explained. For 
there is a general tendency in modern art to exploit the 
accidental effects of uncontrollable techniques, the running of 
colours, the printing. of smudgy textures from various pre- 
pared surfaces; the very name ‘monoprint’, given to these 
prints, reveals their accidental nature—a necessarily unique 
print which cannot be repeated with exactitude because the 
artist has no means of knowing in advance what smudgy 
texture the printing surface will deposit on the paper next 
time. In much modern art execution determines design 
instead of design determining execution. 

With the same casualness, the modern artist would fit 
ready-made shapes, objets trouvés, into his design. In a 
sculpture by Picasso representing a goat’s skull, the horns 
of the goat are made of bicycle handle-bars. We are shocked 
when we discover this playful combination of materials 
and cannot take it seriously. I have usually found, in discussions 
on modern art, that artists find it difficult to defend themselves against 
this accusation of casualness in design. Should the modern artist 
not be able to work out a composition beforehand in a number of 


me 


‘Number 1’ (1948), by Jackson. Pollock: now on view at the Tate Gallery,in the exhibition of modern 
: art in the United States, from the Museum of Modern Art,’ New York 


sketches and then execute it with precision as the old masters could? 
Does he lack a clear mind and craftsman’s skill? It seems that he is 
content to accept unforeseen accidents as parts of his design because he 
does not possess the skill to do any better. 

If I intend to defend the modern artist, it is not because I want to 


* Painting *. (1950), by Alan Davie 
RP k Peggy Guggenheim Collection - 
contribute something to the aesthetic problems of modern art; it is 
because I hope to clarify at least some psychological questions which 
—by implication, at least—underlie much of the argument about what 
the artist is supposed to do. 

Psycho-analysis has shown that the sym- 
bolism of the unconscious mind lies nearer to 
the surface in artistic creation than in our 
everyday activities. Modern art in particular 
has done away with the rational meaning of 
the subject-matter required in traditional art 
and allows unconscious phantasy to express 
itself more clearly. This close relationship of: 
the modern artist with his unconscious is, in 
my opinion, also the reason why he gave up the 
old deliberate method of working according to 
a preconceived design. His misleading casual- 
ness, his readiness to incorporate into his 
design accidental effects, are precisely those 
attitudes which we would expect in any human 
activity under pressure of the unconscious 
mind, 

Let me explain this in more detail. In our 
everyday life we neither like nor invite acci- 
dents. They upset our plans and we are liable 
to be irritated by them. If they occur too 
often we may attribute them to our lack of 
care or skill, to tiredness and the like. Accord- 
ing to psycho-analysis this is only partly true. 
Freud, .in his Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life, maintained that the small blunders of our. 
everyday existence are not so much a failure of 
our faculties as a victory of unconscious ten- 
dencies at variance with our conscious inten- 


tions of his own unconscious per- 


contemporary art, but is found in 


_ demic art knows how to make a 


_ require extraordinary skill are beset 


-water-colourist delights in the un- 


second reactions and a high speed 


“may even change his plans accordingly. 


long before the arrival of scientific psycho-analysis, so that Freud used 


_ their intuitions as welcome corroboration of his researches. I feel that _ 


the modern artist’s receptive attitude towards accidents rests on a 
similar intuitive understanding of what accident really means in artistic 
creation. One of his difficulties in defending himself against the reproach 
of casualness is that he himself does not make the same distinction 
between deliberate design and accident. He does not experience any 
accident cropping up during his work as a disruption of his design 
or a failure of skill; from the outset he keeps his design flexible, ready 
to be moulded by any happy effect that his not fully controlled tech- 
nique might bring along. He looks for Stimulation in his own work 
just as much as in the real world 
around him; both remain a per- 
petual source of wonder and excite- 
ment. If my interpretation is cor- 
rect then he explores his own work 
not for flukes coming at random — 
from outside, but for manifesta- 


sonality. 

Described in these terms, the 
creative use of accident is not 
merely a fashionable innovation of 
any creative process. Even aca- 
clever use of accidents. Paradoxic- 
ally, those academic techniques that 
by welcome accident. The clever 


tamed spreading of wet colour 
patches that forces on him split- 


of work. Every touch of the brush 
that helps him to dam up one 
colour fusion might start another. 


He always remains one step behind 


in his effort to keep up some measure of etre over the chain of acci- 
dental fusions. Yet nobody will think of accusing him of casualness or of 
lacking artistic responsibility, compared with a painter who uses a drier 
brush and can therefore proceed more slowly and deliberately. In fact 


the slow deliberate method of working will tend to be stiff and lifeless. 


- But we know by now the advantage gained if deliberate design is 
disrupted by a chain of accidents. The breath-taking speed which tech- 


miques exposed to accident require, evades conscious control and en-— 
_ forces an automatic method of working. The superior speed of automatic 
reaction is familiar to anyone who has ever learned how to ride a 
bicycle. In order to keep the bicycle upright we automatically steer 


to that side where there is a threat of fall. If we tried to make the 


_ necessary adjustments by -deliberate steering movements, they would 
_ be far too slow and land us in the ditch. For the same reason, accident- 


inviting techniques in art evade our slow conscious attention, stimulate 
instead split-second automatic reactions, and so bring about the increased 


_ participation of the unconscious mind as a whole. I have little doubt 
_ that doodling techniques are so lively because they arouse unconscious 


phantasies. Far from being casual, the artist works with utmost con- 


_ centration and vigilance as his whole personality, conscious as well as 


unconscious, is participating in the act of artistic creation. 
Accident-inviting techniques play—or rather ought to play—an 


important part in art education if they are used to loosen up the 


student’s too deliberate way of working and help him to expand his 


aesthetic vocabulary and enrich his total artistic personality. The student 


will often be uncomprehending. He has come to school in order to 


acquire professional skill and precise craftsmanship; he wishes to put 
_down on paper exactly what he sees in front of him or whatever design” 
or shape he has in his mind. What good are accidental effects to him 
_ which he cannot control—consciously, that is? It is difficult to convince 
such a purposeful student that in some way he is responsible for all 
those little accidents and that in fact they express his individuality more — 


forcefully than mere precise skill. If he abandons himself to the excite- 


aa _ ment of exploring accidental results, he will find in the end that he has" 


+ * : » 


Artists have always shown a deeper insi ht into the unconscious Panad ; 
fas initial purpose aft 


‘Goat’s Skull and Bottle’ (1951): a sculpture in bronze by Picasso, showing as 
the use which he makes of a bicycle’ s handlebars as the horns of the goat 


the attitude which gives credence to anecdotes ‘about the casualn s 
_ Magic Flute ’. And the imputation of casualness in yee 


to make him write a second part to it. In Goethe’s sequel the 


symbolism of the story. 


ctya 
influence the personality ¢ 
consciousness in which 
all aesthetic ee ee 


own dithculty i in the och was the same as ae of any. Ssyt 
in his consulting room. Indeed it is; the analyst, too, has to co 
ponent that small accidents and free associations express 
; se : “sci 4s personality. I psycho 

ee sis, too, the patient learns to cepi 
responsibility for his randonr 
actions and so widen and integrate 
his conscious and unconscious 
sonality. If, then, the mature 
accepts - so ‘readily any small 
dent that comes his way, it is 
cause he intuitively accepts it’ 
expression of his own deeper per 
sonality. At the same tim —a 
happens in much modern ; 
becomes somewhat indifferent - 
the disruption of conscious desig 
and the rational need for superficia 
order and coherence. Then 
presses _us—wrongly—as . 
casual. But, as I hope to h 
vinced you, this accusation sho 
small understanding for the way 
creative mind works. oh 
It so happens ‘that one of 
z= greatest works. aes Mozart a 


By courtesy of Marlborough Fine Art, Lid. ‘its logical ae is ‘possible 


I am speaking about Mozart’s ‘ Magic Flute *. The plot is incoherent 
In the first act the story follows the pattern of the conventional rescu 


opera of the time. Mozart had already written such a rescue pere 
in his ‘ 


of Night, fights a wicked magician, Sarastro, and sends out Prin 


Il Seraglio’. In ‘The Magic Flute’ a good fairy, the Q 


Tamino to rescue her daughter from him. But in the second act, Sarastre 
turns out to be the enlightened priest who has rescued the daughtei 
from the evil influence of her wicked mother. This is a complete turn: 


_ about. Mozart’s biographer, Otto Jahn, thought that Mozart, half-way 
through writing the opera, was persuaded to lift the plot to a higher 


plane and to embody in it the teachings of Freemasonry to which he 
belonged; so Sarastro had to become the enlightened priest in complete 
contradiction to the basic plot of the rescue opera. Edward Dent, whe 
first accepted Jahn’s view, recently called the whole problem insolubk 
in view of the many other oddities which give the plot sae a semblance 
of organic unity. 

I am not concerned with the fesse of the opera. ee am criti i 


of creative artists, whether they concern Jackson Pollock 
paintings or Picasso picking up bicycle handlebars from a rubbish 
or Mozart’s indifference about the piecemeal construction of 


Magic Flute’ seems to me out of place. In spite 
the plot retained its emotional coherence and 
immensely popular at the time, and even impressed Goethe sis 


of the Queen of Night undergoes yet another: change rear 


open the hidden mythi 


rs, represen figure 
20st _p: spects: the giver of life, the lover, and 
ath, We recognise her in the three Fates or in, the White 
, whose love gives death. If this is so then’ the fair ladies of 
Be Queen of ‘Night, powerful enough to kill the snake, take on a 
reatening meaning. hen the Queen herself appears she does so in 
f Pat «Ceres; the mournful and revengeful mother. Her stabbing | 
loraturas recall the dark figure of Donna Anna in ‘ Don Giovanni’ 


iovanni is brought to justice. The disguise of the Goddess of Death 
isa loving mother,-as in ‘The Magic Flute ’; or as a loving” daughter, _ 
4 in ‘ Don Giovanni ’, 
» ee he Magic Flute’ when ‘the. sinister character of the White Goddess 
piles. forward at the‘end of the opera, and even more so in Goethe’s 
vequel wh where her divine oe. kat revealed. 
eae : ee 
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HE history of fee papacy, and especially the ee of the 
h papacy in the early Middle Ages, is one of the most difficult 

: “subjects that a historian can tackle; indeed it is a task which 
- most medieval historians would resolutely refuse to undertake. 


There are many reasons for this. On the purely technical, constructional - 
ide there is the immense amount of varied work~that it implies. One 
nust know Greek and Latin, to start with, and one must have also 


French, German, and Tralian, is 
ecause the literature of im-  |Rrae) : i 
a books and articles in | i 

these languages cannot possi- |e AAA 
aly” be neglected. Indeed, the |B iy ee ||| | et 
pulk of the literature that has ; 

0 be mastered is enough to - 
jaunt the boldest heart. = 

¥ But this is only the begin= 
ing, of trouble. The real diffi- - 
culties in writing the isch : 
f ‘the papacy are mental, not ~ 
naterial. In the first place, ‘the | 
yapacy, unlike the Roman 
Empire 6r feudalism, _ still 
xists as a great ops 
yower with tremendous claims. - 
In the western world, at- least, 
he great. “majority ‘of men_ 
ither accept or repudiate — 
hose claims, and though this — 
hould -not, ideally speaking, 
prevent them from treating the 
arly centuries of the papacy 


: do so, to a greater or 


r degree. - ”: 2 
hen there is a further difficulty | of the same ain though not 


tion, it is difficult to forget its final development, good or bad, and 
void seeing everything in the past as inevitably leading up to it. 
one of the oldest ‘and most dangerous of historical fallacies to see 
lier period in term 
in terms, of the parliament of Charles I, or to see the Civil 
terms of a ‘nineteenth-century. economic revolution. Most 
i ‘their study of the papacy with the period 
Gregory VIIa and Boniface VIII. That was the period when the 
was politically at its strongest, and when not only popes, but a 
_papalist writers, lawyers and theologians, were of set 
g aR dominion to the furthest limit and 
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Se only aim is to” ‘revenge her father and who rejects love until Don - 


is tenuous indeed. So we do not feel it strange — 


imply : as historians, it does in - The crowning ort ‘Charlemagne by the ee on Christmas Day, 800: an imaginative 
- German ge of the early seventeenth century - 


tical. “When | one is considering a great institution which is still in’ 


terms of a later ene—to see the parliament of 


Could not his conscious decision have been sustained by a ‘deeper 
unconscious attitude? I have maintained that the artist with his intimate 
understanding of the unconscious will- willingly abandon preconceived — 
plans and logical coherence in order to be faithful to his unconscious 


phantasy. In Mozart’s case the logical inconsistency of his plot helped _ 
him to express with greater force an unconscious ambivalence towards _ 
‘the powerful mother figure in her three contradicting aspects, and so 
__ stirs up in us puzzling and profound feelings. 


Once a great work of art convinces us emotionally it is idle. to ask 
whether any external accident played some part in its conception and 
elaboration. 


Per compelling than reason and design. —T hird Programme 
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. ae re On Studying Papal History 
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beyond it. They were. pressing jee claims with a rigid a priori logic, 


_and in a manner that seems to us reckless and irresponsible, for no real 
_need of religion or political wisdom. It is very difficult for one steeped 


in the quarrels and claims of this period not to transfer to earlier times 
the same methods and motives. 

But even this is not the end. The ultimate difficulty for the cenit 

historian is to O-separate oe history of institutions and ideas from the 

' history of dogma and theology. 

If he does not do so he con- 

fuses history with theology—a 


and embittered many a con- 
troversy, and marred almost 
every history of the papacy. If, 
on the other hand, he can keep 
4 his history, and even. his his- 
tory of ideas, within its own 
province, then he may do a 
great work in showing what is 
accidental and temporary in 
the shape which an idea or in- 
stitution takes in a particular 
_kind of society and under a 
particular pressure of events. ° 
In the early thirteenth century, 
for example, England, France, 
and Spain all had embryonic 
parliaments, and of the three 
the Spanish was probably the 
most highly developed. Cer- 
tainly no one could have pro- 
phesied which of the three 
would best survive and grow. 
So with the papacy. Had 
Constantine not transferred the capital of the Empire to the Bosphorus, 
had Islam never arisen, had the Eastern Church not separated from the 
West, how different would the history and the outward shape and even 
the mental outlook of Christendom have been! It is none of the his- 
torian’s business to play about with might-have-beens, but he can do 
something to show when or why this or that decisive change occurred, 
and whether it was inevitable or accidental. 
. This is an important point, and one that bears directly on the book 
which I am considering here*. I will, if I may, develop it a little. I 
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want to suggest that the historian of the papacy should be to the 


theologian and his dogmas as the historian of science is to the scientist 
and his principles of science. It is only an analogy, but it is a fairly 
close one. Take one or two fundamental oo of physics—the vast 


-* so* The a of Papal: pecrerayertt in the Middle Ages.-By Walter Ullman. Methuen. 42s. 


meal cons rele of the tieeeas ts bi 
a ~ true mn its a artistic merits. It “Certainly _ ¢ 
does not prove that “Mozart acted casually and without artistic respon- 
sibility. How are we to know that it was really only a wish to make 
‘room for Masonic teachings which moved him to change his mind? _ 


If we attempt to separate accident from intent we show 
little respect for the integrating power of the artist, who obeys laws: =x 


confusion that has bedevilled — 
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_ and how it was that a purely spiritual office came to claim dominion was not one between Church‘and State, but between two rulers, 
_ over princes. Catholic theologians and apologists naturally look solely 


at the gradual emergence and more accurate definition of the doctrine the headship of Christendom. 
_ of the papacy; they isolate it from the living, changing world of the past, 
and represent the doctrine as proceeding inevitably from one stage to 
another by an inner and logical development. On the other hand, . 
opponents of papal claims, as they know them in the medieval or 
_ modern world, make an equally unhistorical approach and regard the 


ee eis which are ‘implicit: in ‘the pri 


ciple and need only to be. story of a long line of 
‘invented ’. But the way and order in which these 
discoveries and adaptations are made depend upon accidental, historical 
causes. The principles and the possibility of the releasing of atomic 
energy had been clear to physicists for some time, and many of the 
‘purely scientific problems resolved; but without the urgent need of a 


claims of their predecessor: 
Great—and added precis “1 
clear of the Eastern Emperor ‘fen it was ; threate 
in the West. Much has been written of the enigmatic 
Pope of Charles the Great in Rome at Christmas 8 


great war, without the wealth and resources of two of the combatants, which seemed to Gibbon and to Bryce ‘acha fittin : 29 


and without the final resolve of two statesmen, the translation of the — 
_ idea into reality would not have act achieved at the time, and 1 in the 


_ Shape; which we know. 


‘The Historian’s Task 


this way or that, and at this moment or that, and that it was presented, 


‘so to say, in the idiom of this or that century and society—this it is the | 
historian’s task to discover. His immediate object in doing so is to 
practise his craft, to attain to historical truth, to comprehend the past, 
but in so doing he can greatly aid his readers, ‘theologians among others, 
to distinguish what is passing from what is permanent, what is essential 


- in eo a s sch in th at Sutky and ae a to 


So it is, all due proportions guarded, paths a religious or theological 
_ principle or idea. The full meaning and scope of Christ’s commission 
to Peter is for the Church and theologians to determine. But that the — 
_ practical consequences of that idea were understood and developed in 


Holy Roman Empire. Mr. U 
_manship by which the Pope forestalled the erection 


_new era, an era in whic the West fell away from oe jast | 
a self-contained unit. When we look back on the medieval papacy we 
not always remember how small an area was covered by the Christendc 
of the West at this time. In primitive Christianity all the known wo 
was open to the apostles; in modern times again there are Christia 
of western allegiance over a large part of the inhabited world, But 
the early Middle Ages western Christendom was very small—Ita 
France, southern Germany and northern Spain, with an outer frin 
that went its own way. It was this small society, almost surrounded 
Islam and the northern. heathen, and out of touch with the East 


from what is accidental. He can <p the temporary clothing from Church, within which all save Jews were united in faith and practi 


the permanent idea. 


The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages i is a remark- 
able and a weighty book, and one could take up innumerable 
points in it for notice. What makes it rare, not only in its scholar- 
ship but in its historical value, is Mr. Ullman’s. achievement in 


_ making us understand how the papal idea came to take the shape it did, 


development of papal power as a long story of ambition and aggrandise- 


ment; every move forward is rae. as we might regard the career 


_ of Napoleon. 


Mr. Ullman looks deeper than this He sees that the papal claim 
to some sort of external political dominion was, at least till the age 
of Innocent III, the counterpart to a claim, intolerable to the Church, 
_ for control and dominion on the part of the lay power. It was the 
claims and actions of the Christian emperors from Constantine down- 
wards that led the papacy to formulate its political counter-claims. 
_ English medieval historians are only just beginning to realise the — 
immense significance of the Eastern Empire in western history. More 

_ than once the organisation, the discipline, and the valour of the Byzan- 
_ tines saved western Europe from invasion by Moslem or Turk = a 


time when it could not have united to defend itself: 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay. 


Pope and Em peror 


But the Eastern Empire left a legacy of more doubtful value, which 
_ remained with western Europe, on and off, during the whole of the 
the deep-rooted tradition that the Emperor was the 
divinely ordained ruler of Christendom, that he was Pope as well as 
Caesar. The original conception of the Church as an independent family 
within a pagan world was superseded by the claim of both Emperor 
either the Pope must be the _Emperor’s — 
_ patriarch or the Emperor must be the Pope’s generalissimo and justiciar. 
Uliman’s distinction to have made this clear from the 
_ beginning. He sees in Leo the Great’s claim to sovereignty over the 
Church (of which the Emperor was a member) a reaction té what is . 
called the caesaropapism of the Emperor. ‘ Who ’, he writes, ‘ who—that 
was the basic problem—was to control the body of Christians, the ~ 
Bit, r because he was emperor, or the bape because he was the succes- number of The Goonems) Magazi 35 
__ Sor of St. Peter? ’ : 


Middle Ages: 


and Pope to paramountcy : 


Jt is Mr. 


that the papal claim to dominion grew. To the popes the whole of socie 
made up the Church, founded by Christ and governed by St. Peter and | 
vicar. There was no longer any thought of a Church within the Emp 
nor, for the time at least, of St. Augustine’s invisible City of God T 
state had no public function, social or administrative or executive, sz 
to give protection and justice to Christians. The ‘controversy, therefo 


pontifical, the other imperial, as to which, was oo as appointed 
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In this controversy the Pope had a great sacuneaged prestige 

religious belief apart. For while the Emperor could not deny that 1 
priestly office came from God, the Pope could claim without absurd 
that the Emperor was no more than his minister and delegate 
temporal affairs. But the issue was complicates by two practical. cirem 


sovereignty, was the temporal lord and master of a | coeuklecatie D nti 
of the Italian peninsula. The other was that when the papacy wv 
at any time weak or hostile, the Emperor could at once ee 
right of reforming the Church and of appointing the Pope. : 

“It is a difficult world for us to understand—a world in wich 
kingship over the human race was thought of as divinely delegat 
to Pope or Emperor, but unless we try to understand it we sh 
understand the medieval papacy. In the event, the popes e: 
‘victors from the struggle, but when they did so Europe was abo 
break up into national states and the Western Empire was bec 
a dream. For a century the papacy struggled for political domin 
changing world. Then came Avignon and the Great Schism. - 

I have said little—perhaps too little—about Mr. Uliman’s s | 
a very learned book and a very solid one. It is probably true to | 
that no other living English scholar has equal competen ov 
whole field that it covers. But it is not a dull book, be 
never overlaid by a mass of facts. It is a book ree 
historians for many years to come—until, ‘in fact, m m 
‘become common property. Reading it for a second time. 
of some months, it aopeats to me richer, more 
convincing than before. I think i 


“yet a world i in eon, as in 
ideologies for the. control a 


‘Sir Miles Clifford, formerly Rice 
an article on ‘ The Transantarctic Ex 
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FTER having worked with the Archbishop of York for more 
‘than ten years on terms of close personal friendship, it is 
difficult for me to speak dispassionately of him or of his 
service to the Church and the nation. 

‘Shy, reserved, even forbidding, as he often appeared to those who 
did not know him, as soon as he spoke his power was revealed and it 
was through his speech and writing chiefly that he became so widely 
known and influential a figure in the life of the country. His public 
utterances in the House of Lords, in church gatherings, or in print 
made their impression by reason of their directness and their sin- 
cerity. There was always the spirit of a crusader in what he said, 
which challenged and stirred his listeners. He went straight to the point, 
_and, having none of the tricks of the professional orator about him, he 
stated it bluntly. He brought to bear on heated debates, and on much 
woolly thinking, the cold douche of his penetrating common sense. 
Always he had regard for what was practical, as well as for what was 
ideally desirable. All this, together with his long experience of handling 
affairs in Church and State, made him a-counsellor both forceful 
and wise. 


A Great Traveller 
In his youth he was regarded as delicate. At Oxford, as an under- 
graduate, he was not allowed to play games, yet from then onwards till 
his eightieth year he went from strength to strength and almost to the 
end was a great traveller and a great walker. Appointed as a curate to 
"the key parish of Portsea by its then vicar, Cosmo Gordon Lang, he 
served there as curate for ten years, and then for another ten as vicar. 
After that, he was for thirteen years Bishop of Southwark. It was then 
- that he began to make his deep impression on public affairs. Churchmen 
came to know of him as a strong bishop, ruling his diocese with wisdom 
and spiritual zeal, but also with firmness and decisiveness and with 
very little patience with the stupid or the lazy. There he carried 
forward the experience of social problems gained in Portsea; and, 
driven on by a passionate sense of social justice which had been his 
since his undergraduate days, he made himself an expert, by his 
own first-hand knowledge, on all the pressing social problems of 

south London. 

During his time at Southwark he entered the House of Lords and 
femained all his days prominent in its counsels: at Southwark he first 
; formed the habit of dropping in to the House of Lords whenever he 
: could to listen to its debates, and quickly came to share in them 
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| whenever social problems, or other topics on which he was well 
q informed, came up. Thus equipped, he spoke always with a sense of 
} -urgency, to press for advance in social ESTE or for reforms in 

- social ills. 


_ . Acutely aware of the tensions created by the historic relation in 
England of Church and State, in church matters, too, he was a reformer. 
F He took a leading part with William Temple in the Life and Liberty 
movement. He never ceased to champion the spiritual freedom of the 
Church, though always with regard to its place in the history of the 
nation and to a realistic balancing of possible gains and losses. In all 
these activities, what was steadily impressing the public mind was the 
combination, so characteristic of him, of meticulous care never to speak 
_ without full and accurate information, with a prophetic fervour which 
was at war with everything false and unrighteous. 
The same ion for righteousness governed his personal relations. He 
__ could not abide any form of untruthfulness; his worst condemnation of 
a man was to say of him, and to say it fiercely: ‘ He was not straight 
with me’. He could be stern and severe when duty required it of him. 
‘9 Yet those who saw more of him found that his shyness and his severity 
concealed very deep and powerful emotions: just because he felt so 
Paar was so easily moved, he imposed upon himself a discipline 
‘more aeoros. Very, very occasionally if one touched the nerve 
pantie tae had not beomaereeesiier disciplined and 
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sensitive in all things to the mind and spirit of Christ. And those who 
came to him in any need or trouble quickly found that underneath the 
sternness of his own self-discipline went a most loving and tender 
spirit, quick to understand and only anxious to befriend. 


The Years at Winchester 

For thirteen years he made his mark on south London, and in 1932 
became Bishop of Winchester where he found so much that appealed to 
other vigorous sides of his nature. He revelled in the historical traditions 
of Winchester, in the beauty of its cathedral and city, in his garden, 
in the Hampshire countryside, especially in the fact that it brought to 
him so many close friendships and the stimulus of well-informed con- . 
versation; and as a bachelor much alone with the loneliness which 
always goes with high responsibility, he needed friendship and rejoiced 
in it. One form of companionship which delighted him was that of 
children. He was devoted to them and they quickly responded with a 
like devotion. He was utterly happy at Winchester, and expected to é¢nd 
his days there. 

In 1942, when he was sixty-eight, he was called to York. It meant 
sacrificing much and making a new beginning. It was not easy to leave 
Winchester, and he hesitated for a moment. But there was no doubt 
where the duty lay. The ten comparatively restful years at Winchester 
stood him in good stead, for at York he came to his work like a giant 
refreshed. He was untiring and exulted in it all: the minster, the 
moors and dales, the northcountrymen (to whom in so many ways his 
own direct character was akin). He rejoiced in his provincial duties; 
his opportunities to deliver his mind in church and parliament, the 
opportunity of foreign travel, for while discharging to the full his duties 
at home he took every legitimate chance to visit lands he had not been 
able to visit before in the service of the Church. 

When seventy or over he paid official. visits to Moscow, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Canada, the United States, Australia, New Zealand, 
the West Indies, and this last summer a return visit to Greece and the 
Holy Land. Good going for a man who was a septuagenarian! His 
letter to me on his seventy-fifth birthday was characteristic of his 
vitality. He wrote: ‘I had a crowded birthday; celebrated the Holy 
Communion at Wigan at seven o’clock; spent the morning visiting a 
school and a spinning mill, and motored back to York, in perfect 
weather. But I wish I was not seventy-five ’. He continued at that same 
pace until he was eighty. Even in his last months he kept abreast with 
his work and was planning new work. Just as strength began to fail, 
God took him to new life and new work. 

He enjoyed life and books and pictures, flowers and his friends 
tremendously. There was, to the end, something boyish about him, 
alongside the wise counsellor and statesmen and the denouncer of evil 
and the prophet of righteousness. And (though I do not speak of that 
side now) there was his great range of experience and wisdom—as 
parish priest and bishop wise in the loving ways of Christ and in the 
ways of pastoral care; as bishop and church statesman wise in policy- 
making and in administration. All this gave him a special place in the 
affection and trust of church people. 


A Glorious Example 
He was, if I may put it like that, a glorious example at its very 
highest of the special grace and genius of the Church of England, to 
which he gave himself always with a passionate devotion, and of which 
he wrote in two memorable books composed at York as he neared his 
eightieth year. All the riches of Christ, all the truths of the Catholic 
tradition, strong, simple, and severe, he found in the doctrine and 
discipline and worship of the Church of England. This beloved Church 
fashioned his character, or rather Christ did so through it. So he 
exemplified at its best the English character, when disciplined ang 
ennobled, as it has been through the ages since the nation began, by the 
Christian faith and by the Church of England. 
All through his life he stood fearless and strong, reasonable and 
(continued on page 61) 
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Wednesday, January 4 

Two-day conference between Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd and British representatives in eight 
Middle East countries opens in London 

President of the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation. warns union leaders of the 
dangers arising from wage demands 

The sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves 
fell by.163,000,000 dollars in December 


Funeral takes place in York Minster of the 
Archbishop of York 


Thursday, January 5 


President Eisenhower’s message on the State 
of the Union is delivered to Congress 
National © Union of Railwaymen accepts 
three of Transport Commission’s pro- 
posals for overcoming manpower shortage 


Widespread fog disrupts transport 


Friday, January 6 


Most workers at Austin Motor Company 
factory in Birmingham to start a four- 
day working week from January 9 

Treasury announcement reiterates intention 
to maintain the exchange parity of the 
pound as. stated by Mr. Butler last 
September 


Death of Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor, Director 
of the Science Museum 


Saturday, January 7 


tlhe Governor of Cyprus assures leaders of 
Turkish community that they will be 
consulted about any proposed change in 
the form of government 


King Hussein of Jordan accepts resignation 
of ‘caretaker ’ Government 


Security forces in Kenya capture a Mau 
Mau leader 


Sunday, January 8 


President Eisenhower holds first press con- 
ference since his illness 


Draft constitution. for Pakistan proposes 
formation of an Islamic Federal Republic 


Heavy snowfalls: cover much of country 


Monday, January 9 


Governor of Cyprus meets Archbishop 
Makarios for discussions on political and 
constitutional future of the island 


President Eisenhower sends Congress nine- 


point programme for overcoming farm 
surpluses 


New Jordan Cabinet formed under Samir 
el-Rifai 


Tuesday, January 10 


More troops being put at disposal of Com- 
« mander-in-Chief, Middle East 


Australian Prime Minister reorganises his 
Cabinet 


Minister of Transport sees Chairman of 
Transport Commission 


THE LISTENER 


The Right Reyerend Arthur Michael Ramsey, Bishop 
of Durham, whose nomination as Archbishop of York in 
succession to the late Dr. Garbett was announced on 

January 4. Dr. Ramsey is fifty-one 


ET 


A photograph received in London last week of the Sud 
ese Prime Minister, Sayed Ismail el Azhari, hoisting the 
national flag at the Palace in Khartoum on January 1 to 


ae 


celebrate the proclamation of Sudanese independence 


Right: a painting by Aaron de Chavez (a seventeenth- 
century Jewish artist of Spanish descent) of. ‘Moses and 
Aaron and the Ten Commandments’: from the exhibition 
of Anglo-Jewish Art and History at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The exhibition marks the ,tercentenary of the 


resettlement of the Jews in Britain 


an- 


JANUARY 12 1956 


The Right. Reverend Henry Colville Montgomery 
Campbell, Bishop of Guildford, whose nomination 
as Bishop of London in place of Dr. Wand (who 
resigned on December 31) was also announced on 
January 4. Dr. Montgomery Campbell is sixty-eight 


A photograph taken at Paddington Station during th 
blanketed most of England for two days last weel 
London area was almost completely paralysed; at Lc 

aircraft either left. or arrived for over forty-eig 
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Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the west German 

Chancellor (left), who was eighty on Janu- 

ary 5, being presented with a fourteenth- 

century painting by Vice-Chancellor Blticher 
on behalf of the Cabinet 


During the past week British soldiers in Cyprus have been engaged in a 
big operation against terrorists in the north-west corner of the island. 
This photograph shows troops searching a mountain pass 


From the exhibition of officers’ mess silver of the three 

services at the Royal Academy: a model of a dragon 

presented by officers of the Royal-Engineers who took part 
in the Peking Expedition of 1901 
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The: opening of the Cresta Run at St. Moritz last week. Starting the run 
is-A. Vatimbella, who is to lead Greece’s ski team in the Olympic winter 
games which open at Cortina d’Ampezzo in the Dolomites on January 26 


Left: ‘a French team of dancers performing a garland dance during the 
English Folk Dance and Song Society’s festival at the. Royal Albert Hall, 
London, on January 5 
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ned, " severe, Sader: st with a ‘pasiieg Pie friendship, and in 
' all rooted and grounded immovably in the faith of Christ and of 
- His Church. This, and more, all pees sensed in him and gave 
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T seems to me at the respectable age of sixty that all our lives 
are parts of dreams; and it puzzles me to know which is dream 
P and which is real. I do not mean that the dream is unimportant 
: _ and unreal; it is almost certainly more important than what we call 
_ reality. None of us is’just one outside person, and I believe we cannot 
__ live good or happy lives unless all the characters we contain are alive 
and contributing their powers to us. We must consult them. This is 
: not fantasy, it is necessity. If they are suppressed or ignored they will 
_ take their revenge upon us. 


_ Threshold of a Mystery 

I talked about dreams because it seemed the easiest way to explain 
what I mean. In the half world between sleeping and waking we see 
strange sights, sharp and clear images of beings, landscapes, fantasies 
of things unseen by the daily spectator; bright colours which are unlike 
the half tones of the day, etched patterns, whirling suns and circles; 
and we think things inhospitably different from anything we meet in our 
routines. Then we may wonder who we are and where these images 
come from, which seem so unlike the person who tires himself with 
his regularity and repetitions and his commonplaces. Walt Whitman 
said he contained multitudes, but he was a rational sort of poet and 
none of his poetry is so strange as the population which rises in this 
half world between sleeping and waking. There, in that shadowland, 
is the threshold of a mystery; the mystery of what we really are. It is 
frightening to ask, ‘How many creatures are there in me?’ and more 
frightening still to ask ‘Do I know them all? And are they frightened 
or annoyed by what I do in my waking day?’ I hope not. 

There are times when I want my waking self badly, so that I can 
shrink back into the ordinary senses with ordinary work to do. I am 
alarmed because these images sometimes look like Bedlam—and really it 
is rather a suitable name. For we never see them clearly, these creatures 
who seem to possess us at such moments. When we are only half asleep, 
or half awake, it is rather as though we were squinting—we get a dis- 
‘ttorted picture from the images in the mind. We have no need to 
believe that these other people in us are in fact monsters. No; two sorts 
of consciousness are struggling inside and the result is confused. An 
old friend of mine explained it to himself by saying that there were 
two sorts of thinking—vertical thinking and horizontal thinking, and 
horizontal thinking was what he did in bed—or Bedlam, as you wish. 

So let me Jeave them out, these ghostly creatures. They are not at 
all what they appear to be. They are only echoes of the people, or the 
instincts, the desires, inside us. It is those that are important to us. 
If we do not take them into account we shall only be alive inthe poorer 

_ bit of us, the bit that is going through its common work. 
It is odd that in our time we have become inclined to put all this other 
world away and pretend that it is unimportant, or silly, or unhealthy, 
or, to use the cant word, escapism. Our ancestors certainly did not 
- Jook at it that way. They treated it with respect, indeed with awe; and 
_ they were right. It is odd particularly because the psychologists and 
__ psychiatrists have been telling us what they know about it for a long 
- One of the ridiculous results of their studies has been the idea 
that it is only the unhealthy person who needs to know about himself 
4 ‘or his selves in order to get rid of his neuroses or psychoses, or what- 
er they are called. But the labels of the medicine men are no more 
in parts of the composition of the dreaming world. 
ow can we know when we are learning from our inner selves? 
; , which we all share, in which the selves which possess 
come into harmony with the self which wakes and 
a meer we are waking. It may be something in a book 
pert ee 8 ener or the smell of a 
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him their. respect, their admiration; and those who knew him, even 
at a distance, their devoted affection. Church and people, if the 
poorer for his loss, are beyond knowing the better for his life and 
work among us.—Home Service 


‘The Dreaming World 


By DONALD BOYD 


flower, or the sight of a face, or, apparently—nothing. We all know 
these moments. We may be standing in the fish queue with a basket 
on the arm when an idea floods into the mind with overwhelming 
conviction, and we do not hear— 

“ Kippers did you Say, sir?” 

“Oh, er, er, have you any—cod steaks? ’ 


The moment of vision or imagination remains, radiant and living, 
and we shall act upon it, if it is the answer to a problem that has per- 
plexed us. It need not be; it may be a general idea about the world 
and ourselves. There is one thing certain about such illuminations, and 
that is that they satisfy the whole of us. The right answer has been 
given. All the strange inhabitants of the mind are agreed. It is not 
only nem con.; it is unanimous. 

Where do these discoveries come from? I once thought, from sleep, 
but now I am not so sure. For, looking at our world, in which they 
seem to be diminished, it seems likely that it is not only through sleep 
that they may come. Certainly no conscious reasoning seems to be at 
work. It is as if some faculty we did not know we had took hold of all 
the elements in the mind and settled them in their gravities according 
to the whole composition of the human being, and announced a decision 
or gave us an understanding. It is to us that it comes, personally. We 
may find it startlingly like something we heard before. Perhaps Shake- 
speare said it, or Voltaire, or Saint John.. No matter: now we possess 
it; or it possesses us. 

So far as I know, this sort of thing happens only when two conditions 
have been satisfied. First, the matters with which it is concerned must 
have been in the mind profoundly or for a long time. Second, it 
cannot happen when we are fussed, angry, or preoccupied. The mind 
must be at peace, serene, or, as we say, dreaming. A moment of leisure 
at least is necessary; but leisure alone does not seem to produce it. It is 
a product also of activity. We certainly have little leisure in our world, 
and yet it seems strange that we can complain that we have no time, 
for looking back we can see how long the hours were that our pre- 
decessors worked. They had less time than we. But they suffered more 
from neglect than from interference; perhaps that is the reason; they had 
to think for themselves. I am sure we do suffer because we have no 
time; but I am not sure where it has gone; perhaps we are spending it 
partly on public worries. At any rate, the serene mood which we need 
as individuals is not easy to regain. There are a number of things that 
get in the way. All the facts that are crammed into us, for one thing— 
scientific, political, economic. You remember Mr. Gradgrind and 
Mr. Bounderby, favourite characters of mine, addressing the children 
in Hard Times. Mr. Gradgrind is speaking: ‘ Facts alone are wanted 
in life . . . You are not to see anywhere what you don’t see in fact; 
you are not to have anywhere what you don’t have in fact . . . you 
mustn’t fancy; you are never to fancy’. The people who own a lot 
of facts often do not care much for fancy, it cannot be computed, and 
it answers back. It is also sometimes more dominant than facts. 


Drugged with Work 

For "another thing, we have been accompanied for the best part of 
the century by an unending procession of parsimony; and that is very 
wearing. Parsimony polishes nothing, it only wears it away. And we 
have been whipped along the course. Economists, politicians, journalists, 
business men, industrialists, educationists, and teachers tell us we must 
work harder and harder. On the whole, we do. Artisans and artificers 
do the day’s work and start again in the evening. Office holders, bureau- 
crats, administrators, lug homeward laborious brief cases, sighing over 
the immensity of their work and its responsibilities. We seem to be 
drugging ourselves with work so mist we shall not dream. John Bunyan 
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y b less abet to 20 on with the task than to see beet 
and in this new world, better equipped with rules and regulations 
than. any before, a dream-may seem to be a luxury which is too difficult 
to enjoy, too arduous to pursue—and, anyway, perhaps it is just a waste 
_ of time. But really the more we grasp to do the further we slide back 
: from the possibility of the serenity and happiness which our better selves 
_ wish to attain. : 

; __ By all the life that is in me I cannot imagine what virtue there can 
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% Dusk Tide 

a Stilted, stepping curlews prod 

. ~ With forward beaks the expanse of mud. 

: Turnstones work like Sisyphus 

: - Lifting their tilted boulders loose. 

. All the alighted birds are busy 

ne sce Raiding a luminous waste, the dizzy 

. r Lanes and purlieus of the mud 

A Left by the receding flood. 

~~ That leafy night where herons hide 


Being now relinquished by the tide, 
Slowly a heron’s head inclines 
On devious water, through its lines 
Finding melodious at his feet 
A place where calm and conflict meet. 
Wrangling gulls and buzzards rare ~ 
Rock the villages of air. 
A cormorant, stark from vanishings, 
_ Ecstatic with extended wings, 
Dries in the sunlight. i. 
Far and near 
The heaven of colour harboured here | 
Alters its anchorage with each 
ae Bird alighting on the reach. 
Down straits a swan and cygnets glide 
Awaiting the returning tide. 
Only a certain time is given 
To each bird, heart of its own heaven, 
Before the oblivious tide. Perhaps 
The stillness where the curlew steps, 
The mirror’s face, the watery blaze, 
The fiery tail the sun displays, 
Is all that may be known of time, 
Touched by each walker on the slime, 
Until the turn is reached, and then 
q All is submerged and lost again, . 
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The daylight’s ebb is ended. Hark: 
The ascending flood invades the dark. 


ee Sly under rock and blackberry hedge, 
: “As from a lock, the water runs. 
: Lifted on the lapping edge, 


ok Hulls of the sailboats knock the stones. 


i ann Creeping and gathering light, the flood 
epee). Pushes to every verge the tide. 
Birds scatter. Under Autumn’s wood 
meee and petals gcc. 


z “What i is that ‘taser image, white, 
_ Making those other baubles wan? 
What feather on a breath of night 
fallen from the swan? “ 
cated + ipa EBON WATKINS 
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Be in get base Pesaro drud ‘ry. The dream is the best part of 
man.. It is gratuitous. It is ele which accomplishes unexplain- 
able things, that builds great cathedrals and beautiful villages; it is the 
heart in the home, it is the inspiration of the poet, the inspired guess of 
the scientist, the delight of life. It is uncalculating. It is superfluity. 
Cold reason cannot make it or replace it. It is the opposite of utility. 
Without it, we are incomplete, and damned. It is the force which drives 
people to spend themselves for the enrichment of life; for delight, with- 
out profit. If we have it, we- may have everything; if we do not have it, 
what are we living for?—Home Service 


Poems 


The Singular is Magical 


The singular is magical, a name denotes 
The lesser is the greater than the number; 
Things exist without purpose and the remote 
Dream of a million is always at heart 

The dream of the lost rose of all wonder. 


And where is it in childhood that we start 
The awareness that we are lonely? 

Others are like us all faces and parts 

That run and shout our grief and our laughter; 
And yet we know it is only 


Our own deep terror that comes after 

The first moment of sleeping, our own light 
Love for the touching of that we can master 
That matters: Other than that is illusion 

A world where ‘ you can’ and ‘ you might’ 


Betray the most boundless confusion: 

As we grow older there grows disaster, 

More and more the one deep fusion 

Between the world and the heart, as by treason 
Is split with cunning apart and the answer 


Given about us carries less and less reason 

For our being singular: perhaps it is that the role 
Demands something far greater than season 

And manner and custom, something finer with meaning 
To make us apart, and yet part of the whole. : 


So then to some must come a weaning 
Away from the place where we start 

The headlong fall after our meaning; 

A grace where each object we count 

Is dead to our presence, aware that the heart 


Is not a magical fount 

That delivers us unlimited mystery: 
From here may grow a certain amount 
Of truth and knowledge, of pride 

In our knowing the means of our history 


Is not in things that deliberately hide 

The ends of our singularity: rather we turn about 
Seek more for the conflict inside 

And less to the picture we wish to assume 

That the world might well do without. 


Begin here again, a child, the bloom 

Of delight in seeing the world a wonder, 
A magical infinite: O then it is we assume 
Our one true identity, the real 

That is the lesser but the greater number, 


The dream of the rose of all wonder. 
FREDERICK BRADNUM 
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-and architects. And at the present 


- Carel Weight, Bellingham-Smith, 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


' 


T is all very nice to have an Institute of Contemporary Art; but 
in the field of exhibitions is there really a gap for the LCA. to 
fill between the work of the Arts Council, the Whitechapel Gallery, 
and the Tate on the one hand, and the dealers’ galleries and 
exhibiting societies on the other? Certainly the I.C.A. has allowed us 
to see exhibitions of artists highly thought of abroad whom other organ- 
isations in this country seem not to have heard of, such as Dubuffet 
and Kokoschka. There, however, it 
was doing things which would .* 
probably have got done anyway 
some time in the future. What 
seems to me to make the I.C.A. 
Gallery indispensable is its practice 
of showing exhibitions on a theme 
arranged by someone with an idea, 
a new idea, to expound in images. 
There was its ‘ Parallel of Life and 
Art” exhibition, for example—a 
collection of photo-images put to- 
gether by a group of young artists 


moment there! is an exhibition 
of pictures by young painters 
assembled by a young painter-critic 
who has given his anthology the 
all too unusual attribute among 
exhibitions of being more than the 
sum of its parts. 

The exhibition is called ‘Ten 
Years of English Landscape Paint- 
ing 1945-1955’. This arouses 
expectations of seeing what could 
have been a distinguished antho- 
logy of. paintings. by Pasmore, 
Coldstream, Bacon, Sutherland, 


and others. Actually, the title turns 
out to be a rather careless mis- 
nomer, What we. are given to 
represent ‘English Landscape 
Painting . 1945-1955’ is not a 
representative selection but land- 
scapes by. painters who have 
reached maturity in this period. 

‘It is therefore an exhibition capable of having a certain unity, and 


in fact it has a unity, thanks not least toythe cunning with which it. 


has been hung. Andrew Forge, who has arranged it, says of his team: 
‘ The operative motive in their work is not to do with an idea of nature 
with a capital N so much as with their own response to their surround- 
ings ’. If this is true, it is also very general, but the significant thing is 
that, while this unifying idea is all-embracing enough to be manifest 
in a considerable diversity of styles, itis also precise enough to have 
produced some pretty unexpected affinities between painters working 
in different-styles, of which the most surprising is that between Peter 
Lanyon and John Bratby. 

In a selection which also includes good paintings by Sheila Fell, 
Martin Froy, and Anthony Fry, the best things are perhaps the Lanyons, 
the Phillip Suttons, and, above all, the two paintings by Patrick George. 
These last are like Bonnards done with the wishy-washy colour, stingy 
paint and inhibited touch of the Camberwell School; they have a 
strange sort of rarefied elation which I find very moving. - 

Nobody can complain nowadays that youth doesn’t get its chance. 
The anthology at the I.C.A. represents recent landscape painting in 
terms of youth alone; at the Parsons Gallery, 70 Grosvenor Street, a 
miscellany assembled by Miss Effie Damoglou is called ‘ Aspects of 
Contemporary English Painting’ and presents us with one picture 
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Young English Painting 


“Head of Leon Kossoff’, by Frank Auerbach: from the exhibition at ‘the 
Beaux-Arts Gallery, London 
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each by sixty painters among whom there are more under-thirties than _ 


there are over-fifties and whose number includes neither Matthew 
Smith nor Stanley Spencer nor L. S. Lowry nor David Jones. There 
are several excellent paintings that are worth going to see, but little 
rhyme or reason in the overcrowded whole. 

Three debutants, all of them ‘ finished ’ at the R.C.A., have just come 
out to swell the numberof young painters in the public eye—Frank 
Auerbach, at the 
Gallery, and Freda Sargent and 


be just one more young professional 
who has been keeping his ears and 
eyes open (the eyes on art, of 
course). Miss Sargent, however, 


ling of colour, which she uses 
understandingly to organise space 
as well as charmingly to please the 
senses. At present there is some- 


may have picked up whilst working 
in Paris: it is as if she had learned 
the vocabulary of. a. foreign Jan- 
guage but not enough of the 
grammar and almost nothing of the 
accent. She thus seems a gifted 
painter, but at present a slightly 
disorientated one. 

As to Auerbach, he has given us, 
at the age of twenty-four, what 
seems to me the most exciting and 


Bacon’s in 1949. His conception of 
almost too absurd. In realisation 


the portraits tend to be sentimental, 
the landscapes to be unintelligible. 


a painter—fearlessness; a profound 


originality; a total absorption in 


what obsesses him; and, above all, a certain authority and gravity in 
his forms and colours. 


There is no doubt that these paintings have gravity in a purely 


physical sense. They must be the heaviest paintings in existence, for 
the paint has been put on so thick that they resemble relief maps of 
mountainous regions. Re-made thus in paint, a head becomes an object 
which, as we look at it, gives a sensation curiously like that of running 
our “fingertips over the contours of a head near us 
reassured by its presence, disturbed by its other-ness, doubting what it 
is and then whether it is. And still, in spite of the poignantly, almost 


morbidly, tactile quality, and in spite of the heaped-up paint, these are 


painterly images, not sculptural ones, have to be read as paintings, not as 
polychrome reliefs, and make their point just because their physical ; 
structure is virtually that of sculpture but their psychological impact 
that of painting. It is not fortuitous that, unlike many painters who — 
nowadays paint thick, Auerbach, though painting thicker than any — 
of them, does not build his image in cement and cover this with 
paint. The result is arrived at through the act of painting and painting 
and painting again, and its magic derives from the fact that in this: 
clotted heap of muck there has somehow been preserved the precious — 


fluidity, the pliancy proper to paint. Here at last is a yon ee 
who has extended the Downe of paint to re-make reality. 


Beaux-Arts - 


shows real sensibility in her hand- - 


painting is sO extreme as to be- 


But these paintings reveal the_ 
qualities that make for greatness in _ 


Peter Midgley at the Piccadilly 
Gallery. Midgley seems to me to — 


thing rather awkward about her | 
manipulation of shapes that she - 


impressive first one-man-show : by». 
an English -painter since Francis ~ 


in the dark, ~ 
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"The Christian Hope and Pisyeical Evil 


Sir,—Mrs. Knight is surely a little less than 
P candid i in her claim that the dilemma which she 
attributes to St. Augustine has never been 


Presumably she refers to Confessions, Book 


VII, Chapter V, where Augustine refers to a 


Previous and, as he claims, superficial state of 
mind in which the question, substantially though 
not verbally identical in form with that posed 
by Mrs. Knight, was asked by Augustine of. 
himself. But the whole purpose of Augustine in 
asking the question is to answer it, which he 
does in the succeeding chapters (see especially 
Book VII, Chapters X-XVII) where he 
answers the question in the technical language 
of his time by pointing out that the problem 
only exists in the form of this particular 
dilemma to those who persist in talking about 
evil as a ‘ substance’, which it manifestly is not. 
~ Now I am not pretending that Augustine’s 
point offers an ideal, conclusive, or even, to a 
contemporary mind, satisfying solution, but it 
was worth making, and Mrs. Knight would, I 


think, find Christians a little less irritable if - 


she tried to discuss the various answers which 


_ have been given in the last sixteen hundred years 
jn a more rational frame of mind instead of 


simply pretending that they are unknown to 
her; if they are she has no excuse for not 
knowing them. 

The truth is that the ne of evil is an 
immensely difficult one from any point of view, 
Christian or materialist. Personally, I doubt 
whether it will ever be solved this side of the 


grave, but I do not think that the point at which_ 


the logical positivists fail to answer the question 
is radically a more subtle one, or that their 
solution is from one point of view even a 
radically different one from Augustine’s. The 
problem is, however, not rendered easier by 


: attempts to introduce superficial and ultimately 


unmeaning ‘ dilemmas’. This is as if one tried to 
answer the logical and metaphysical questions 
posed by modern nuclear physical theories by 
posing the old conundrum of Achilles and the 

It is, I suppose, vain to tell Mrs. Knight that 


most Christians believe that the clue to the real 


conundrum posed by evil (not the false dilemma 


asked by Mrs. Knight) lies in the doctrines of 


sin and redemption. Obviously if God had 
desired to create a world of automata there 


‘would have been no evil, and no meaning to 


the term. The question only arises in a world, 
surely a strange one for materialists, peopled by 
sentient beings many of whom are animated by 


_ the belief, correctly or otherwise, that they are 


of free will, which they sometimes 

abuse. Is it so wholly incredible to Mrs. Knight 

‘a wholly benevolent and omnipotent Deity 

desire to create such a world? Or is the 

) that God is a Liberal peculiar to myself? 
isn etc., 
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— It is too easy for hastiogin it to despise 
et Knight’s arguments as hackneyed 


‘case for the Church is: 
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This will certainly have the usual disastrous 
consequences; counter-reaction, fierce reprisals 
on the Churches; and another, probably decisive, 
triumph for scientific materialism and all its 
political allies, communists, nazis, and the rest. 

What is the good of complaining that the 
Church is divided against itself if the two sides 
refuse even to consider the force of the other’s 
argument? 

Mrs. Knight deduces that the doctrine of 
omnipotence makes God responsible for evil. 
Theologians answer that she does not know the 
meaning of the word, as defined by them. But 
what is the good of such arguments to a plain 
man? The case for science is simply: ‘If 
miracles are possible, then science is a lie’. The 
“If the world is a 
machine then morality is a lie’. And there is 
absolutely no middle term; scientific humanism, 
agnosticism, etc., are simply face-savers or fog. 

Either the behaviourists are right, man is a 
reaction mass, a robot, without moral responsi- 
bility, without ‘rights’ at all; a thing to be 
treated like a thing; or he is a free personal 
character. I. use the word character to avoid the 
word soul, so much compromised by both 
antagonists. 

If you believe that there is no goodness in the 
world, no unselfish action, that Dante, Shake- 
speare, were accidents, exactly parallel with some 
unusual variations in the weather, a good sum- 
mer or a storm, then you can be a scientific 
materialist. It is quite easy to take and defend 
this position provided you will honestly accept 
all the consequences. 

But if you cannot believe this, if you accept 
personal responsibility, freedom, the existence of 
even the minutest act of unselfish goodness, then 


.for you the world is not a machine, it is some- 


thing so wildly different that science, by itself, 
cannot begin to describe it. It can deal only with 
its consistency, its ‘matter’, just as a surgeon 


_ deals with anatomy. 


On the other hand, if you believe in miracles, 


if you deny the whole truth of science, if you 


insist that some arbitrary power could at any 
moment turn steel into cotton-wool, or cause 
cyanide to be a healthy food for infants, you 
are claiming that human reason is useless to 
discover any truth whatever. 

I shall be told that science rests upon a tenet 
that cannot be defended by logic; that is to say, 
the assumption that nature has laws; meaning 
by nature, ‘ matter ’ and by laws, ‘ consistency ’. 
This is a favourite argument of your religious 


“partisan. It is- perfectly sound in logic. But do 


you believe it in practice? Do you believe that 
science is guesswork dealing with an illusion of 
fact? Do you believe that fire might stop burn- 
ing, that water might refuse to freeze without 
any discoverable reason? If so, you can believe 
in miracles, but you will put. yourself-in the 
same position as the behaviourists. They also 
deny the direct evidence of experience and say 
that its facts are an illusion. 

I am not stating any new or difficult problem. 
The whole conflict was dealt with years ago by 
Martin du Gard in his famous book Fean Barois. 


But that book has struck me always as having 


an enormous defect. The scientist Barois who 
loses his faith is too stupid, too narrow. True, 
the church people are also made narrow. But 


a the author does not try to enter into their real 


"It is stupid to reproach the leaders on either 


- dilemma’, 
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side, the Knights or the Bishops, with narrow- 
ness, with want of understanding. They are 
party leaders, their position is extremely diffi- 
cult. No one can expect them to admit any 
virtue on the other side; each has to think of 
devoted followers already committed to belief 
which has become essential to their whole exist- 
ence, their happiness, their self-respect. A 
Neapolitan peasant, a marxist commissar with- 
out his faith, would be completely lost. He 
would fall into confusion and despair. Leaders 
on both sides must continue tobe partisans. 
They must continue to reject any kind of 
accommodation. Each is convinced, rightly, of 
his own strength, his own truth, and ignores 
his own weakness. Each accuses the other, quite 
truly, of obscurantism, of manipulating evi- 
dence, of dodging facts, of misleading the 
young. 

The hope for the West is only that the ranks 
will fraternise—I have even some reason to think 
that this is happening already. The extreme 
parties among students, fundamentalists on one 
side, scientific materialists and communists on 
the other, make a strong impression simply be- 
cause they are extreme. But I doubt if they are 
in a majority, even in these early times. As we all 
know, a very large number of these who do 
actually belong to the churches, are rankers who 
believe in the Cause, but are a little sceptical 
about the High Command.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford Joyce Cary 


Sir,—Mrs. Margaret Knight, in her letter 
(THE LISTENER, January 5), is not quite fair. 
Referring to her argument put forward twelve 
months ago, based upon ‘St. Augustine’s 
she says that ‘many eminent Chris- 
tians at once replied that the argument had often 
been answered; but none of them deigned to say 
what the answer was’. 

I was one of those who replied; and would 
refer Mrs. Knight to my three letters (THE 
LISTENER, January 8, 1955, and following num- 
bers). Though not a very ‘eminent’ Christian, 
I did nevertheless attempt to give a rational 
explanation of the problem posed by St. Augus- 
tine, and tried to avoid the use of mere pious 
phraseology and sentimental jargon. Mrs. 
Knight gave a brief reply to one of the points 
I made, but it seemed to me at the time that 
she did little more than give a sidelong glance 
at my argument, and then changed the subject. 
As a matter of fairness, I now protest that Mrs. 
Knight cannot accuse me of not confronting the 
problem. 

I sometimes feel that it is useless for a Chris- 
tian believer to enter into a discussion of spiritual 
values with a confirmed. materialist. There can- 
not be agreement even as to the premises from 
which the argument should begin. Mrs. Knight 
does not believe in the ‘ spiritual’, because pre- 
sumably its existence cannot be demonstrated 
in terms of space and time. Yet the Christian 
definition of ‘ spiritual’ is ‘that which has real 
existence apart from space, time, and matter’. 
Body, to Mrs. Knight, is the material body; and 
it would seem that, in her opinion, what is not 
material does not exist at all. The term ‘ spiritual 
body’ is a meaningless contradiction to her. Is 
it not, however, common experience that things 
can exist, or seem to exist, as distinct from the 
body, space, and time? I would ask Mrs. Knight 
to.explain just where, in space, her mind exists: 
or just where, in the body, her ability to love 


-by | feces philosophy, : 


ae alike—that there is such a thing as reality | 


-op a plane pee and eat wrucscng that of 


; sence sand its ies counterpart, yet in- 
ae herently one with it as its organic continuum’ 
~ is perfectly understandable by those who are not 
hardened materialists. The spirit, like the mind, 
oy eet organism, -and not simply ‘an airy~ 
nothing’. It is a continuum because its dis-- 

tinctive form is fashioned—just as the form of | 
the mind is fashioned—by the way-we live on 
earth. But I will try to be quite explicit, and 
avoid the. awe-inspiring, scientific-sounding 


phrase which is so difficult for the ordinary lay-~ 


man to understand. I believe that the spiritual 
~-world is the real world—indeed, the really sub- 
~~ stantial world, because it is the world of first 
causes; and that this natural world has its exist- 
ence as the effect of those first causes. This 
simply means that ‘spiritual man’ is really 
*man’, and that the material body is but the 

wonderful earthly dwelling-house of the soul. 
-., I do not expect Mrs. Knight to believe this; 
but I would like to assure her that Christians 
—both eminent and non-eminent—do not as a 
rule use words devoid of méaning, and are quite 
~ capable of building up sound and reasonable 
: eects from fundamental premises of belief. 

: Yours, etc., 


mee ancien: N12) 8 DENNIS DuckworRTH 


 Sir,—The Liesicsis® Caroll or Protestant— 
are unlikely to give Mrs. Margaret Knight a 
straight answer to the deep question she raises. 
— For itisa question which is conveniently fobbed 
off in seminary textbooks. with the comforting 
1 ‘formula videbimus postea—only to be quietly 


aot reassuring phrase jam vidimus. 


3 Bones _. There is, in truth, no answer. Omnia exeunt 
sin mysterium. Millions of years before Neander- 
fee > “thal: .man appeared - there was hideous Roy. 

and suffering in the animal world :. 
nt uk > "Dragons of the prime i¢ 


pe Sa hid in the course of human history countless 
Ke millions of men, women, and children, have 
ae ‘perished in the foulest plagues, or in voleanoes, 

: * ; _ earthquakes, floods, and other acts of God. 3 
i Nor in the next world, Af” we are to believe 
itgers = orthodox biblical exegesis, is the prospect any 
brighter. There, too, cruelty reigns. Except for 


ics) the outlook is grim, According to Aquinas : 
aS ; i i . in order that the happiness of the Saints may 
: >be ‘more delightful and that~ they may render 
Brest “more. copious thanks to God for it, they*are 
allowed to see perfectly the sufferings of. ates 
a nae _ damned. (Sum. Theol. Qu. XCIV.) 
“ere Pith ches Rickaby, s.J., wrote some fifty years ago 
¥ _ that, accepting as we must from revelation the 
fact of eternal punishment, ‘it is not difficult to- 
ae see the reasonableness of it’. (Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, page 43.) That surely’ ‘satisfies © 
Mrs. Knight.—Yours, etc., - 
‘Bournemouth | Poi Bh 


~ Haroip BINNS. 


~ Sir,—Mrs. Marenceh Kyighe poses the old 

~ dilemma : If God cannot abolish evil He is not 

: all-powerful; if He will not, He is not all-good. - 
eer alternatives, however, are not exhaustive: 
; God may be able to abolish it, but unwilling to 
do so because He is good, ies because He has 
ei some higher end in view than ‘to compel obedi- 
. E ence. “Tf vit be Possible, let this cup pass from 


tians believe) man’s Bees was to be 


BO ae —yYours, ete., 
*~ -London, W.1 x w. “ARNOLD Haut 


' annuation contributions to- ‘six: per cent., 


; laid to rest, when it crops up later on, with the 


_ That tare each other in the-slime. . EE EASE 


“a 3c agreement’. 
3 Ss ; the handful of the saved (mostly Roman Catho- © 


_ from me’; but it was not possible if (as Chris- 


to propose nominees to fepresete those share- 
holders who are unable to attend meetings. The 
larger the company the more numerous the 


shareholders, many-of whom live at great ‘dis- 


tances from the place of meeting | and would 


- understand nothing of its proceedings if they 


were present. The well-informed who do attend 
too often find themselves outvoted by such 
proxies, The directors are thus able to fill 


vacancies on the Board with their friends and 
become absolute dictators. The requirements of | 


the Companies’ Acts are thus partly rendered 
nugatory. : 
We might well take” timely warning > from 


those portentous proxy drives in the U. S. AS 


Yours, etc., - : atte 
B.; FAIRER SMITH 


x 


London, S.W.1 


Teachers and Their Pensions 
Sir,—I would like to comment on two points 


- which Dr. Alexander made in his broadcast on ; 
‘Teachers and Their Pensions’, which was 


printed in THE LIsTENER of December 29. In 

referring to the need to raise teachers’ super- 

te 
speaker observed : : ~ 

~So far as local authorities are concerned" fe 

are offering, as they see it, the same terms to the 

- teachers-as they offer to their other servants. 


4, 


While it is true that other local . ‘government 
employees pay a six per cent. superannuation 


contribution, they are entitled to widows’ and 
orphans’ benefits which are not included in the 
provisions of the new Teachers’ po eannesos 
Bill. 
i078 Alexander, 
salaries, says: 
Salaries are negotiated -between oicuers and 
local education pulteaes by voluntary agree- 
ment. > n oo kG nes 


in Thefereing to teachers’ 


weed latige a ee Jae 


Bee Baring been reached olen: 


tarily . > 
In the ane both sides” ‘of the Baraldi: caer 
mittee have stated their case, and then the~ 


-teachers have accepted the authorities’ offer with 


little - or no amendment, It. has been a case of 
“accept what is offered or there will be no new 
This attitude was shown very 
‘strongly during the last negotiations in the — 


_. Technical Committee. Here the authorities’ offer 
“was provisionally accepted by the teachers, but 
later rejected by the _teachers’ ‘organisation, so 


that no agreement was’ reached. The authorities - 
would not meet the teachers to reopen negotia- 
tions, and so several months passed by with no 
new ‘award to teachers in technical schools, ‘in- 


stitutes, and colleges. Then the teachers gave 


way and accepted the authorities’ offer so that 
their colleagues should not be denied a salary 
increase. The new award could not, however, be’ 
‘back-dated to the month in which the. new 


; agreement should have started to operate. 


Are these the voluntary..agreements to” ‘which 
Dr. Alexander refers? ; 

- Yours, etc., 

Kingston-on-Thames mae tp 


I; H. Warton 


™~ 3 


Background | Music for Television — ae 


SiR have read with interest the correspon-— 


dence which has appeared in your columns on 
the “above subject. The following technical — 
observations might be of interest, both to your — 
readers and to producers. * a 

ee music or effects, or the reactions 


“1 le 


primary 
a producer, _ eis 
plays, audience: apoinies in lig 
or even’ the balance between. a singer and hea 
musical accompaniment. PA tick wal if 
The sound channel in ‘television broadcasting 4 
does ‘not necessarily require a different ratio of 3 


_the primary and auxiliary sounds because it is” 


primary sound to background sound, he does 


associated with, a picture. However, the follow- 
ing technical considerations are relevant: , ; 
(1) When a producer chooses his ratio of 


whilst listening at a particular ‘setting of the fe 
loudspeaker level in his cubicle. A- ‘background _ 
‘mix’ which the producer chooses at, say, “- 
high loudspeaker - level. might not be consider 


_ by him to be correct at a lower SSudepeaheal ‘ 


level. At one time there was a tendency for pro- — 
ducers to run the loudspeakers in their cubicles 
at too high a volume when they were making — 
this choice. Ideally, the producer: should set his , 
loudspeaker at much the same level as that at ; 
which the listener’s. domestic receiver will be 
reproducing. the sound. B.B. C. engineers have > > 
‘demonstrated this effect on various occasions in’ 


* the past,~)~ +2 A. z 


(2) Thielligibility in apeeelal is lareely. conven 
by the higher frequencies contained i the. con- . 
‘sonants. As one gets older one’s ability to: hear 
high. frequencies decreases. If background music 
or other effects are transmitted too loud in, say, x 
a play, old people will have greater difficulty - 
than young in distinguishing the words of the — 
speakers... It is not that the words. are too weak, - 


as. that could” be _restored by. increasing the. 


volume of their domestic receiver, but rather» 


that they are being muddled - by, the weaker 


' sounds in the background.. 


(3) The acoustics of ‘producers? cubicles - 
should simulate the acoustics of sitting-rooms in 
the homes of the public. If a viewer/listener’s 
sitting-room is too reverberant—which is very. 


- unusual—and in addition he is sitting some dis- 


“tance from his loudspeaker, the primary sounds — 


will be more muddled by reflections from the 


walls, etc., and become less. intelligible. Un- 
fortunately there is no such thing as ‘an average 


_ sitting-room ’ ’, and other domestic considerations — 


“determine the distance at which individuals sit 
from their receivers, We believe it. to be the 
- correct policy to give producers. good. reprody- 
cing equipment in their cubicles, but not so good 
as to cause them to set- background levels beyond 
_ the capabilities of well-designed and maintained — 
“receivers. To cater for the worst receiver would — 
become a Policy of despair. CEES re ast 
+ Yours -eteg 25 : 
bonded Nya aks Se Ore. Wynn .s 
Sees? Chief Rnginee, B. B. Co 
Sika. was very glad to read Mrs Tas 
letter on this subject. Many otherwise good pro- 
grammes are spoilt for a great number of people — 
by background noise, but although I agree that 
usually the music could well be. dispensed with - 
altogether, I think that may be. too much to : 
hope for. . ~ 
But surely backerourid music pa bases 
~ that one is barely conscious of it. It should not 
intrude on the programme, but be: truly ; - 
ground ’ + Seas ve i. 
te 9 3 Yours, ete, 6 s 
Hatfield 3 + te Bape Hava 
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Tits » map wet ti iugeto illustrate Profe 
talk on the siting of New Towns whi 
lished on page six last week, th 


accident given, wrongly, “thereby ‘hal 
listances. . 


re 
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_ By Paul Murray Kendall. 

Allen and Unwin. 30s. 

The Retrial of Joan of Are 

¥ By Régine Pernoud. ‘Trans‘ated by 


_jJ. M. Cohen. Methuen. 16s. © 
RICHARD (CROOKBACK AND ST. JOAN alive had 
in common s.4’e their century, but there is 
a odd resemblance between their posthumous 
- tions. Both figures of controversy who met 
their deaths by violence, first execrated and later 
whitewashed, they have attained in modern times 
an extraordinary power to drive their admirers to 
extremes of impassioned and uncritical eulogy. 
Pichabilitation came first for Joan, though the 
Roman Church delayed her canonisation until 
1920. Helped by patriotic and confessional senti- 
ment but owing far more to the interested 
_Ppromptings of the Valois government, the swing 
‘in her favour had begun within a quarter of a 
century of her execution. It was to nobody’s 
advantage to clear Richard’s memory, and 
nearly three hundred years were to pass before 
‘the stimulus was provided by the contrariness 
‘of Horace Walpole. Now the king is drawing 
Jevel with the saint. Books. in defence of the 
misunderstood Plantaganet are almost as com- 
mon, in England at least, as those in glorifica- 
tion of the Maid. While a tawdry figure of 
St. Joan has been set up close to the tomb of 
Henry Beaufort at Winchester, the friends of 
Richard III bid fair to drive the Baconians out 
of business. 
‘Professor Kendall-holds a chair of English 


literature in the United States, though .we are~ 


not told where. His extremely bulky volume— 
there must be something like a quarter of a 
million words on its five hundred ample pages 
—could have been pruned with advantage. As 
an example of his inflated manner of writing 
here is a paragraph nobody would have missed : 


So marched events, as diversely and con- 
fusingly reported by the chronic'ers, who could 
only sketch outward shapes and effects. The heart 

_ of the drama, the conflict within Richard’s mind, 
is well nigh shut from our sight; and what we can 
glimpse comes to us distorted by the lens of 
-what-happened-after. The opacity of the future is 
the dominant dimension of any moment of choice. 
_In order to view Richard in the arena of decision, 
we must attempt to enter by-the entrance, not the 
exit. 


_Mesmerised by this conjurer’s patter the unwary 
will be in no condition to detect the sleight- 


of-hand with which the professor brings off” 


his_ tricks with the evidence. Most often he 
“infers ’, ‘assumes’ or ‘ conjectures’ what suits 
his thesis, sometimes when a tale is ‘bald’ he 
‘deyelops’ it and, once at least, for the most 
“critical days of June 1483, he finds it necessary 
_* 


what he is doing, but only in the closely 
| notes at the end of his volume; their 


d is to paint all Richard’s actions in the 
favourable colours possible and to heighten 
ast by blackening the characters of 
y else. If Richard does he is not 
than half to blame. Thus the 
Sr she Reumetion of 1483 runs 


a, 


- Hastings, 
_ Tudor are strictly, even harshly, judged. But the 


‘to attempt a much bolder reconstruction of 
Sateg -It is true that he now and then frankly - 


tiie tinkering with the sources the method 4 


domestic pets, but 


“Lisi tener’ S Book ’ Chreficle 


ne Rhee who tried to thwart the usurper. 
Buckingham, Morton and Henry 


Woodvilles are cast as the real villains and 
much is even made of Edward IV’s ‘habitual 
debauchery’ in order to lend plausibility to the 
apotheosis of Richard as the puritan hero. The 
mdex is the best thing in this deplorable book. 

Mme. Pernoud’s book consists largely of 
translated extracts from the Procés de Réhabili- 
tation de fFeanne d’Arc printed by Jules 
Quicherat in 1841, a work neither as inaccessible 
nor as neglected by scholars as she asserts. The 
passages chosen give a good idea of the nature 
and variety of the evidence elicited by the court 
from the fading memories of those who had 
known Joan and were still alive in the sixth 
decade of the century. As a modern French 
historian, by no means inclined to under- 
estimate Joan’s part in the recovery of France, 
has observed, this testimony was already ‘ hazy 
with legend’ and was used ‘ to prove too much’. 
It is certainly difficult, perhaps no longer 
possible, for us to assess its’ value. Mme. 
Pernoud’s simple faith and devotion to France 
are not adequate to the task. Her running com- 
mentary, with its topical references to ‘ Occu- 
pied’ and ‘ Free’ France, its intemperate abuse 
of the doctors of the Sorbonne and of any 
Frenchman who shared the English belief that 
Joan was a witch, ‘will not help the uninformed 
reader to deal with the problems to which her 
text gives rise. The book contains neither index 
nor references—not even to the pages of 
Quicherat’s edition from which the excerpts 
come—but a great many questionable statements 
of fact as well as of opinion. The translation 


reads easily. 


The World That Fred Made. By Bernard 


Darwin. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
Mr. Darwin was born lucky. Even today a child 
would be well advised to be born into a com- 
paratively rich and well-connected family; in 
1876 it meant a world of difference, as Mr. 
Darwin implies in the title of his autobiography. 
*Could Fred make the world?’ asked a modern 
five-year-old about a beloved gardener. Mr. 
Darwin, nearing eighty, leaves out the question- 
mark. To him as a child in his grandfather’s 
house the certainty of certainties was the omni- 
potence of Fred and Tommy and Jane, masterly 
servants, warm companions. This was a special 
world, as real as the human mind and as 
permanent as reminiscent prose can make it. 


‘Although the book covers Mr. Darwin’s. later 
life as well, the title remains appropriate, for 


childhood’s blessed certainty seems to have 
accompanied him through Eton and Cambridge 
and into the worlds of law and golf and 


- literature. 


To most people the name Bernard Darwin 


‘stands for golf. He describes himself, since he 
‘came before the mashie, as the Neanderthal Man 


of the game. He played in the first England- 
Scotland match and in the first Walker Cup 
match and has been writing about the game 


-since 1907. As a solitary child he could name 


footballers and athletes after 
“golf was too serious for 
pretending ’. His other main passion is Dickens. 


A nase 


- Nothing, he thinks, can be more enchanting than 
_ Dickens in an armchair by the fire, unless it 
on here he qualifies himself) Pickwick in 


wonderfully in Presenting his remembered 
eccentrics is because in this game too he is 
both player and trained observer. Mind you, he 
Starts with the advantage of a substantial 
equipage of uncles and aunts. On the Darwin 
side, for instance, there was Uncle Horace, so 
completely unselfconscious that at his father’s 
funeral in Westminster Abbey he could balance 
his black gloves on the top of his head for 
warmth. Pathetic Uncle Richard receives the 
Thurberish comment that he ‘ must be the only 
person in the world who ever made himself 
seriously unwell by poking himself in the eye 
with The Times newspaper’. While Aunt Bessy, 
a great taker of nieces and nephews to the 
theatre, is very recognisable. as a person who 
“never could be sure what five per cent. meant’. 

Then there was a covey of Welsh uncles. His 
mother came from the Ruck family of Aber- 
dovey, and he is clearly proud of his We-lsh 
blood. These smouldering Celts were civilised: 
they pioneered golf at Aberdovey in the 1880s 
by making a nine-hole course with Mrs. Timber 
Jones’ flowerpots for holes. We are not told 
what Mrs. Timber Jones said. But for sheer 
moving exuberance of memory it is hard to 
ehoose between Mr. Darwin’s account of Eton 
nearly seventy years ago and the description of 
his regular journey to Wales, which started in 
a hansom from the Temple to Euston and 
ended with a ritual spurt round the last corner 
of the drive at Aberdovey, where his Welsh 
grandmother sat waiting on the verandah. She 
sits there still. Memory is alive on the page. 
The peril of autobiography is that, although we 
like to know all about other people, the Person 
who insists on telling us about himself is only 
too. often a bore. Mr. Darwin does not con- 
sciously tell us about himself. He exposes him- 
self by his comments on other people. We are 
not really told what. he has done in life, but we 
discover what he is. And to discover Mr. Darwin 
is a wholly delightful experience. 


When Badgers Wake. By E. A. Soper. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 20s. 


In many parts of the country the badger is 
now a common animal, but its timidity and 
discreet shyness are such that it seldom comes 
under the notice of those who do not deliber- 
ately seek it out. It is an expert at living quietly 
close to the dwellings of human beings, who - 
are often completely unaware of the presence 
of their neighbours in spite of the conspicuous 
advertisement provided by the large quantities 
of earth thrown out of the set. The badger is 
omnivorous and likes a high proportion of 
vegetable matter in its diet which includes 
insects, worms, snails, and carrion, as well as 
mice, rats, hedgehogs, and young rabbits. Such 
a wide choice of palatable food is available to it 
that it very seldom takes to raiding poultry 
houses or killing lambs, although it is often 
blamed for the misdeeds of others, particularly 
of foxes. 

This book gives an account of observations 
made on several colonies of badgers over a 
period of four years, and contains much original 
and new information, as well as providing an 
intimate description of the life and behaviour 
of one of the most attractive mammals in the 
British fauna. The writer of the blurb on the 
jacket says that ‘the badger is known to be 
among the most difficult members of our fauna 
to watch’, a statement that this book shows to 
be manifestly incorrect, for it is well known 
that with patience and a little experience on the 
part of the watcher there is no difficuliy at all 
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Consider the many advantages of 
belonging to the. Companion Book 
Club—already the biggest and best in 
the British Commonwealth. 

You would receive each month a 
book that is “in the news,” chosen 
from the lists of ALL publishers, be- 
cause of its interest, readability and 
enduring value. 

You would appreciate the bindings 
and production, for though uniform 
in style and size, the colours vary. 
Each book, is complete: where the 
original is illustrated, it has all the 
illustrations, too. 
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Collins 12/6 Club Edition 4/6 APL 


in. CHESHIRE V.C., RUSSELL BRADDON, author of 
The Naked Island, tells the story of the R.A.F’s. greatest 
bomber pilot who led the immortal 
Squadron on many daring missions, perfected amazing 
* pin-point ’ 
i then flew to witness the atom bombing of Japan. Now 
devotes his life to aiding the sick and infirm through famous 
Cheshire Homes. 


Thomas ARMSTRONG 


Author of “ The Crowthers. of Bankdam.” 
PILLING ALWAYS PAYS 
Collins 15/- Club Edition 4/6 MAR 


Gertrude LAWRENCE 
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UNABRIDGED! 


An invitation 
to-readers 
of "The Listener” 


You would save money for Club 
editions cost members only 4/6 each 
(plus 9d. if posted) no matter what 
their prices elsewhere. 


You would know what. books are 
coming, for a friendly magazine links 
members to the management. 


You don’t know how interesting 
membership can possibly be until you 
give it a trial. The coupon below 
makes you. a member at onee. You 
pay for each book on its receipt when 
you see for yourself the excellent 
yes Why not we for a few mionths ? ? 


“Dam Buster” 


” bombing technique, raided Hitler’s rocket sites 


Evans 12/6 Club Edition 4/6 


as “Mrs. A” 


RICHARD STODDARD ALDRICH 
Odhams 18/- 


Club Edition 4/6 MAY 


Michaela DENIS 


LEOPARD IN MY LAP 

“*The best travel book of the year.” 
—Books dnd Bookmen. 

W.H. Allen 16/- Club Edition 4/6 JUNE 


The only way 
to get these 
books at 4/6 


is to join this Club. Just 
complete the form pro- 
mising to take six con- 
secutive monthly books 
—that is your only ob- 
ligation ! No membership 
fees—no irksome rules. 
Membership ensures you 


notice to stop. 


obtain’every Club edition | NAME Mra saa 
as it is issued at 4/6 (post iss 

re Je dane the: price Se 
elsewhere ! ost to The wa Ma 
Companion Book ‘Club, AP sae 
Dept. B.U.3, 8 Long 

Acre, London, W.C 2, or 

hand to your bookseller. B.U.3/12.1.56 ....... 
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i?s an Anglepoise! 


“Settling down with a good book’’ takes_on a delightfully new 
meaning with Anglepoise throwing its clear, clean light from any 
angle you choose. 

But this is not the end of the story. It’s an indispensable aid in 
dressmaking, knitting or writing, with its 1001 angles—yours to 
command.at a finger touch. In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold 
at any electricians or stores from 97/7 (or you can send for a fully 
descriptive booklet 33), 


* int See " , 
Terry 4 Anglepoise is the cleverest lamp 
Pat. all countries. Sole Makers: Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Worcs, TASI8 


' disparagement of this 
but eon ere tity, hose 
saders who might wish to make the 
acquain 
_ be deterred from the attempt by imaginary diffi- 
_ culties. The way to set to work, and the dis- 
comforts to be expected in the process, are 
clearly and vividly explained by Miss Soper. 
_ But the average beginner at this exciting sport 
_ must not expect to achieve the results that Miss 
_ Soper has without paying a similar price in 
_ disappointment, cramp, insect bites, being 
soaked to the skin, and frozen to the marrow. 
Even then exceptional results must not be 
- expected as of right, for Miss Soper is an 
§ exceptional person. Not only is she a gifted 
artist who has illustrated her book with the 
- most delightful sketches of the animals which 
_ she got to know so well, but she has the gift 


tance of the badger in the field should — Can 


; by minor artists 
who have never before been systematically 
“studied. This book will represent a first meeting 
for many people with, for example, Simone 
tarini, Donato Creti or Antonio Gionima. 
Cantarini is a charming draughtsman as his con- 
temporary, Malvasia, recognised and as Dr. Kurz 
reminds us. But Dr. Kurz does not tell us where 
he belongs in the context of his time; that is 


‘to say, how his style is related to Reni’s and 


- of winning the confidence of wild creatures— - 


_ the dormice and: wood mice that visited her 
- window sill, and the birds that habitually flew 
into her window soon after dawn and almost 
- tore the bedclothes from her in their insistence 
to be fed. Sitting near the badger set in the dark 
she first enticed several cubs to lick syrup 
from a coconut shell held in her hand, and 
finally succeeded in getting an adult sow badger 
to take peanuts from the same container. After 
much ‘hesitation the animal ‘ repeatedly pushed 
my thumb with her nose to get at the nuts 
underneath, and I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to rub her nose in return, a liberty to which 
she took no exception ’. 
" But ignorance and prejudice brought Miss 
~Soper’s delightful experiences to an end—the 
animals were exterminated not because of any - 
damage that they had done, but simply for being 
badgers. ‘The sets had been stopped so many 
_ times that the badgers now had difficulty in 
making fresh entrances . . . A second family 
appeared with the first, making four cubs and 
_ four adults in all. The cubs were now much 
more active, but on May 31 [1955], I saw 
them play for the last time. No badgers survived 
a final gassing on June 1’. Senseless and need- 
less destructiveness, no more to be justified than 
coursing hares or hunting otters. 


Bolognese Drawings in the Royal Library 
_ at Windsor Castle. By Otto Kurz. 


Phaidon Press. 63s. 

Dr. Kurz is wistfully conscious of the diffi- 
culties of his task: no public interested in his 
artists; almost no great masters, because the 
leading Bolognese draughtsmen—the Carracci, 
Domenichino and Guercino—have had or will 
have separate volumes in this series; and almost 
mo ascertainable provenance for the drawings 
themselves. Faced with this situation he has 
adopted what is obviously the right course: not 
to advertise or inflate his material but éx- 
ig apie! to give us pure, very thorough but at 
the same time concise, scholarship. Following 
- the Practice of other authors of ‘ Windsor Draw- 
ings’ catalogues, he has divided his book into 
- three parts: an introduction, a set of admirable 
are and a catalogue proper which contains 
the Fieat facts about each drawing. 
Beige ee hice tone 30 come igi be 

his debt. 
(elead introduction is concerned with what is 


what is unique about it. One cavils at this simply 
because one knows that Dr. Kurz is pre- 
eminently qualified to offer a solution. 

Guido Reni himself is of course the key figure 
in the book. Yet he dominates more by the 
authority of his personality, by the high serious- 
ness of his achievement as a painter, than by 
his talent as a draughtsman. As Dr. Kurz points 
out, the Bolognese, though they prided them- 
selves on their superb draughtsmanship, in effect 
followed the Venetian custom of making draw- 
ings only for practice or for future use in 
paintings, and not the Florentine or Roman 
tradition of making them frequently as finished 
works of art. Reni was saturated in the art of 
Raphael and his drawings as well as his paint- 
ings show this: but his technical approach to 
form was that of an artist concerned to suggest 
rather than to describe substances. He is one 
of the most sympathetic of all Seicento artists 
in one incidental sense: he failed to disguise 
the immense difficulties of the noble task~he set 
himself. 

After one has looked carefully at this book 
it becomes clear that Dr. Kurz is too pessi- 
mistic in expecting no public for Bolognese 
drawings. The illustrations show that the tradi- 
tion founded by the Carracci was of such a kind 
that minor talents could be carried along on it. 
All the artists here reproduced were capable of 
giving pleasure: even a really undistinguished 
figure like Grimaldi exhibits the virtues of taste. 


The Necklace. By Charles Tomlinson. 

Fantasy Press. 4s. 6d. 
The Mermaid and the Matador 

By Douglas Shepherd. Fortune. 6s. 
Mr. Charles Tomlinson is a decidedly curious 
case. His range is remarkably narrow, and both 
matter and manner are pure Wallace Stevens. 
It might be supposed that this would damn him 
straight away, and yet in some devious manner 
he survives it. For one thing, his verse is pure 
Wallace Stevens, which is more than can usually 
be said for the verse of Wallace. Stevens. As 
Mr. Donald Davie, in his rather superfluous 
introduction to these poems, points out, Mr. 
Tomlinson has seized upon a single aspect of 
Stevens’ in the first place mot very various 


‘matiére, and refined it almost to the point at 
which it vanishes. Nevertheless, this poetry at 


its best is full of chastity and decorum, as in 
this short poem of apologia, titled ‘The Art 


of Poetry’: 


At first, the mind feels bruised. 

The light makes white holes through the black 
~ foliage 

Or mist hides everything that i is not itself. 


But how shall one say so?— ; 
The fact being, that when the truth is not good 
enough nF 
We exaggerate. Proportions 
Matter. It is difficult to get them right. 
There must be nothing 
_ Superfluous, nothing which is not elegant 
And nothing which is if it is merely that. 
‘This green twilight has violet borders, 


Yellow butterflies 

Nervously transferring themselves 
_ From scarlet to bronze flowers 
_ Disappear as the evening appears. 


: 2 It is difficult to see what Mr. Tomlinson can 
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do next other than, like that mythical bird dear 
to the British soldier, fly three times backwards 


round one of his own aesthetic trees before dis- 
appearing by an ingeniously specified route. Mr. 
Douglas Shepherd, on the other hand, reads like 
a poet who will advance and develop consider- 
ably as the years go by. This is not to say that 
The Mermaid and the Matador is juvenile or 
unrealised: the poet is master of a solid, perhaps 
rather old-fashioned, technique that reminds one’ 
in some ways of the young Robert Graves. He 
is not very adventurous or experimental; he is 
probably leaving this sort of thing until such 
time as he feels himself’ to be rea'ly firmly a 
master of his craft, in the traditional sense. 
These poems show at times a nice satirical 
sense— 
The vicar by his hobbies—bridge and brasses— 
Pursued, alive or dead, the upper classes— 

and at times the mellifluous sonority of the 
madrigalist. Speculators in ‘ first book, first edi- 
tion’ might do well to turn their attention here. 


Verdi, the Man and his Music.- By Carlo 
Gatti, translated from the Italian by 
Elizabeth Abbott. Gollancz. 21s. 

The publisher’s ‘blurb’ on the cover of this 
book is really a triumph of ‘disingenuousness. 
It reads: ‘The most complete and detailed of 
Verdi biographies—now for the first time trans- 
lated ’. Literally taken, this sentence is perfectly 
true; the Italian original is the most. complete 
and detailed account of Verdi’s career, and it 
has not previously been translated into English. 
But the translation offered here is very far from 
“complete ’. The revised edition of Gatti’s book, 
issued in 1951, runs to close on 800 pages, 
exclusive of the elaborate indices omitted from 
Miss Abbott’s version, which occupies just over 
350. pages. In order to achieve this greater con- 
ciseness, the translator has compressed several 
pages into a short paragraph, and has thrown 
overboard a great deal of the documentary detail 
which makes the original so valuable and 
interesting. 

It may be that Gatti’s book is over-long and 
over-loaded for the average English reader. But 
to boil it down to rather less than half its length 
is to deprive it of its character as a thorough 
and generally accurate biography, and the omis- 
sion of large tracts of material produces a dis- 
jointed and sometimes inconsequent narrative. 

The chief value of Gatti’s book lay in its 
careful sifting of the biographical evidence, 
though even in this sphere his deductions from 
that evidence are not always convincing. His 
handling of the question of von Bulow’s 
retraction of his criticism of the Requiem Mass 
shows gross prejudice, and it is perhaps pardon- 
able that Miss Abbott should have reduced this 
passage to a reference to Billow’s ‘amazing’ 
letter. As a critic of Verdi’s operas, Gatti is 
conventional and unimaginative. He rarely, if 
ever, has anything fresh or illuminating to say, 
and his judgements are often questionable. It 
is difficult to believe that anyone who has seen 
‘Macbeth’ would agree that it shows little 
creative vigour, that the whole opera is drab 
and lacking in ‘the fantastic and decorative 
touch’ and that ‘the music staggers under the 
weight of the tragedy’s gloomy, lugubrious 
tone’. These pronouncements sound like echoes 
of some old and impercipient criticism. There 
is not a word about the duet before the murder 
of Duncan, or the ‘ Sleep-walking scene’, or 
the grand choral] ensembles. 

If Miss Abbott has done. considerable injustice 
to Gatti’s biographical pages and some to his 
Criticisms by her compression of the material, 
she has faithfully preserved his slips. In ‘Don 
Carlo” the Marquis of Posa does not die at the 
end of the revolt but before it, and the tenor 
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_ +A tape recorder i isa machine which records sounds; happy sounds, aititoal ice Saks 
: aor: living sounds. And plays them back absolutely true to life. In fact, a tape recorder ky 
“ is something that can be either very useful, absolutely essential, or just downright ae 2 
,: good entertainment for practically every person you can think of. 
pee Lhe tape on which the. music is recorded can be stored easily and is ‘unbreakable’. 
All tape is ‘long-playing’—and it doesn’t wear out. For the family man a tape recorder _ 
4 .* provides a family album in sound, from Baby’s first word to young John’s party piece. “¢ 
__ And speaking of parties—a tape recorder can join in anything; from “Consequences’-to _ 
~ “Musical Chairs’. It can give you music for dancing or even. provide the bar ead for 
ass, “Knees Up Mother Brown’ (if you feel that way inclined). 
__ For the business man a tape recorder brings more efficiency. It helps him save ‘time, | 
helps him by recording important meetings verbatim, takes dictation, reduces _ ; 3 ; 
- routine trivialities. The truth is, that whatever your walk of life, a tape recorder isan “Illustrated above is the Model TK ae wo eg 
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alert ‘translator might have picked up. 
_ One’s confidence in the translator is further 
- shaken by her failure to recognise that Monaco ~ 
is Italian for what we call Munich and that 
_ Feliciano David should in an English book be © 
_ Félicien, while the third act of ‘ Nabucco’ 
4 appears oddly as ‘ The Property’. Her versions 
_ of individual phrases sometimes gives one pause, 
4 as when she-makes Verdi refer to * whimsicality ’ 
? (of all things!) in connection with ‘ I] Trova- 
: _ tore’, where the original word is bizzaria; which 
"is not quite the same thing. There are rather too 
4 many misprints, and American spellings and 
expressions abound. Has Mr. Gollancz no 
_ “house-style’ to save his English readers from 
- the irritation and sometimes puzzlement caused 
by ‘ miter’ A ‘meager’, “pretense” and so on? 
And does ‘This is one of the usual boners’ 
sound congruous to the style of a letter written 
by Verdi in sage 


Bigs .4.' 


Panther Wea’ By L. G. Green. 
Stanley Paul. 16s. 

Panther Head is a cape on the west coast of 

_ South Africa, about a hundred miles south of 

_ Luderitz Bay, named after an old German gun- 

boat. For a thousand miles north of Cape Town 

_ the coastal strip of south-west Africa is a water-_ 

~ less desert of sand, rocks, and dunes, with settle- 
ments—such as Luderitz Bay, Walfish Bay and 

_ Swakopmund—scattered at wide intervals. Much 

of this tract is now forbidden territory, for the 
diamantiferous gravels reach the surface and 
you may pick up a pocketful of diamonds dur- 
ing an evening stroll on the beach—and suffer 
a £500 fine and a year’s imprisonment if you 
are caught by a police patrol, even if you have’ 
not taken a single stone. 

- Many clusters of rocky islands lie close to the 
coast, and vast riches were garnered from them 
long before the diamonds were discovered and 

a rush began in 1908; they are the home of 
thousands of seals and millions of seabirds which 
produce valuable furs and guano respectively. 

In January 1845 a fleet of 450 sailing ships lay 
at anchor in the dangerous roads off the small 
island of Ichaboe, and 6,000 men were working 
and fighting on the rocky islet for the guano 
which lay twenty-five feet deep. By the end of 
May the island was scraped bare, and about 
300,000 tons of guano had been’ shipped to 
England where*it fetched an average price of £7 
a ton. Since those days leaseholders, and later 
the Government, have stationed men on the 
islands to harvest the guano crop, collect fur- 
seal skins, and repulse poachers—rugged men 
living rough lives in lonely places. 

_ The cold current sweeping up the coast from 

: the frozen seas of the Antarctic is the cause of 
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i * prttace to the memoirs of Puerco 


and should scarcely have been left to a translator 
who appears not to know that Transylvania is 
‘the English for Siebenbiirgen and that Aggram 


is not even the German for Zagreb. 

Herr Hottl, a member of the Sicherheits- 
dienst, was concerned with Operation Bernhard 
or the distribution of forged sterling notes with 
which he bought the services of spies and other 
agents abroad. Originally appointed as a Balkan 
expert, he later became involved in the rescue, 
or, more aptly, the kidnapping, of Mussolini 
and the Cianos in 1943. It is not uninteresting 
that he considers that Hitler wished to have 
Mussolini’s grandchildren in his power in order 
“to preserve the race’. It is characteristic of 
Herr Hottl’s bravado that he refers nonchalantly 
to a colleague’s ‘ place in the via Tasso’, this 


place being in fact the notorious S.S. torture- 


house in Rome. 

Herr Hottl evidently knew a good deal, but 
his book is of very limited value since the reader 
cannot rely upon his word. It has never become 
clear whether the Nazi leaders seriously planned 


a last stand in an Alpine redoubt; according to 


Herr Hottl, Kaltenbrunner made some prepara- 
tions to this end, but without very much 
conviction. 

Perhaps the most useful portion of this book 
is to be found in the appendix which contains 
an account of the Hungarian forgery—at Ger- 
man instigation—of French francs in the 
*twenties. Herr Ho6ttl was commissioned to 
write this up as his first job for the Nazis. But 
even here he is unreliable, stating that the trial 
of the forgers opened in 1936, instead of 1925 
—or can this be a double misprint? Moreover, 
far more than he implies was published by 
the protagonist, Prince Ludwig Windischgratz 
himself, in a book which came out in 1935. Herr 
HGttl asserts that Austen Chamberlain dissuaded 
the French from exposing the implication of 


.the Hungarian Government in the affair. 


He claims that ‘the episode had led to an 
exchange of notes between London and Paris’; 
it will be interesting to see whether the 
British or French archives ever provide any 
corroboration. 


The Second World War: Civil Defence 
‘By T. H. O’Brien. 
Stationery Office. 37s. 6d. 
Only those whose work it is to think about the 
problems of Civil Defence could be expected to 


read this official history of Civil Defence during 
the second world war. But that does not mean 


_ that it should not have been written. It is an 


extremely valuable and comprehensive record 
which reveals how difficult it is to plan accu- 
rately for events which cannot be foreseen 
clearly. It is surprising to find that the subject 
of air-raid precautions in a future war was 
under keen discussion as early as 1921. As there 
was no German Air Force at the time, the esti- 
mates of the strength of possible attacks were 
made on the basis of what the French Air Force 
would be capable of doing. Using this form of 
measurement, it was thought in the early nine- 


_ teen-twenties that 200-tons of bombs might be 


dropped in the first twenty-four hours, 150 tons 
in the second, and 100 tOms on each of the 
following days for at least a month. The Air Staff 
then calculated that at the start of another war 
in London 1,700 would be killed and 3,300 
ounded on the first day, that on the second day 
the casualties would be somewhat lower and that 


om succeeding days for the next month they 
ok would be stabilised at around 850 dead and twice 


pare nae that 700 tons of high hme 
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could be expected to fall daily for the first 
few weeks or, if the enemy preferred an all-out 
attack, there might be an immediate deluge 
of 3,500 tons. 

in the event hardly any bombs were dropped 
at all for many months. When the Battle of 
Britain began in September 1940, even then the 
tonnage of high explosive dropped on London 
was not as high as earlier estimates would have 
indicated. Nor were the casualties anything like 
those anticipated in the revised estimate of 1939 
when it was feared that as many as 3,000 
civilians would be killed and another 12,000 
wounded every day. In the end, throughout the 
second world war, only 60,000 civilians were 
killed. by bombs, flying bombs, long-range 
rockets, and cross-Channel bombardment, while 
another 86,000 were seriously injured. Even at 
the height of the air offensive the destruction 
caused was nowhere near as great as the official 
planners allowed for. 

This does not prove that the eperte were 
wrong to plan on the basis of higher casualties 
than actually occurred—far from it. Only by 
stressing the immensity of the possible dangers 
were they able to stimulate the Government and 
local authorities into making schemes which 
could hope to deal with this new form of war- 
fare—air attack on civilian targets. For years 
they struggled against indifference and unbelief 
but ultimately a system of Civil Defence was 
constructed which was the most effective of that 
operating in any of the countries at war. 


Exploring the Supernatuzal 


By R. S. Lambert. Barker. 15s. 
This book is an illustrated collection of Canadian 
cases of ostensibly paranormal phenomena 
(mostly of the poltergeist type) from the time 
of the first French missionaries to the present 
day. To anthropologists the most interesting part 
will be the collection of accounts by first-hand 
witnesses from 1609 to 1939 of the phenome- 
non of the ‘shaking tent’ in connection with 
seances by Red Indian medicine-men for pur- 
poses of divination, healing, etc., by intercourse 
with ‘spirits’, The tent was in fact a kind 
of tall, narrow, conical ‘chimney’, made of 
strong poles fixed in the ground, hooped to- 
gether at the top, and covered with skins or 
blankets. The shaking was often of extreme 
violence and long continuance. It included the 
frequent bending over of the whole structure at 
considerable angles, and it is difficult to guess 


- how it could have been caused by normal means. 


Later chapters contain detailed accounts of 
four striking poltergeist cases, occurring respec- 
tively at Baldoon in 1829, at Amberst in 
1878, at Shawville in 1889, and at Caledonia 
Mills in 1922. ‘ The Great Amherst Mystery” is 
well known and has been much discussed; the 
others are unfamiliar and of great interest. The 
book can be recommended to those who enjoy 
ghostly thrills with a background of serious 
scientific purpose. 


The Arabs. By Edward Atiyah. 


Pelican. 2s. 6d. 
In The Arabs, Mr. Atiyah has written a con- 
cise and comprehensive introduction to the study 
of Arab problems. He takes as his subject ‘all 
the peoples . . . of that part of the Middle East 
and North Africa which was permanently 
Arabised by the Muslim-Arab conquests of the 
seventh and eighth centuries’. Himself a Chris- 
tian Arab of Lebanese origin, he brings a fair 
and liberal mind to bear on topical and highly 
controversial subjects, such as nationalist aspira- 
tions in French North Africa, relations between 
Egypt and the Sudan, the Arab struggle against 
Zionism, the Arab attitude towards Commun- 
ism, and many others. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Serious Theme 


AT THE RISK of being sent to Coventry by 
the television critics’ union, I wonder why 
we should devote so much professional energy 
to commenting on the passing show in the 
front room. There is no continuously alert 
public criticism of Tit-Bits, The Tatler, or The 
Times, and B.B.C. television combines some of 
the elements of all three. Answering for myself, 
a television critic can have no reasonable 
expectation of imposing his tastes and 
opinions on the viewing audience but he 
may, in his modesty, hope to strike an 
occasionally responsive chord in the minds 
and hearts of those who run the thing. We 
may render some small service by reminding 
them, such as deserve it, that they really 
should not pose as superior beings at work 
on our behalf, that we are all much more 
alike than we realise, and that there are 
dangers in presuming that we are not. 
Television itself. is likely to correct such 
conceits with its broadening scope. It may 
well be a most potent instrument of the 
one-world concept. 

Meanwhile, in his small way even a 
television critic can add to the present 
world’s meagre stocks of appreciation. 
Unfortunately, the word is apt to whet false 
appetites. It is no mere lip-smacking exer- 
cise. It boots the begrudging spirit out of 
criticism and restores the temperate to its 
rightful place. The difficulty about applying 
it to television is that it best befits magnificence 
and is wasted on the trivial. A professional 
viewer can perhaps do no more to justify him- 
self than by reporting what he sees rather than 
what others look at. 

For example; last week a programme on 
illegitimacy, called ‘Woman Alone’, was the 
documentary piéce de résistance, showing what 
happens under welfare state auspices when the 
life force bursts the seams of social convention. 
Timed for 9.0 p.m. and heralded by unctuous 


if unrealistic warnings about its not being’ 


suitable for children, the programme ran no risk 
of parental or other censorship. Soon it was 
borne in on us that the warnings chiefly pro- 
claimed the moral earnestness of the B.B.C. in 
the larger matter of passing for television a 
theme which a year or so ago might have been 
proscribed. The resultant offering had much to 
commend it. First, a well-found script supplied 
its own force of conviction, the work of Colin 
Morris, who stands in the place of Duncan 
Ross. (gone to ‘ commercials’) as a documentary 
craftsman. He had woven a neat fabric of 
circumstance. from the lives of his several 
characters, representing a group of unmarried 
mothers-to-be and the welfare workers who 
minister to them in their crisis of fate, His 
central figure, not put forward as typical but 
successfully personifying the problem, was a 
little too good to be true. She was made to be 
such a competent moraliser after her climax 
that we could not fully concede the likelihood 
of her being brash enough to surrender in the 


first place. Of the pervading general authenticity” 


there was no question. Between them, the script- 
writer and the producer, Gilchrist Calder, had 
wrought one of the best programmes in its genre 
that we have had for some time. 


Seeing ‘Woman Alone’, not merely looking 


-at it, one was persuaded that what we call 


documentary may be driven right over into the 
drama department before many more channels 
come into service. The week had opened with 
anti-British. venom being spat in our faces by 
Israeli and Egyptian~partisans of the Gaza 
Strip, a- startling new manifestation of the 
power of television to confront our characteristic 
national indifference with distant realities, That 
particular television experience may have cast 
its shadow further than we know. Here we draw 
the inference that such factual reporting is likely 


Edith Sharpe as Miss Halliday, a moral welfare worker, and 
Marguerite Stone as Anne in ‘Woman Alone’ on January 5’ 


to influence the future of the documentary idea, 
with its cinema emphasised ‘ creative treatment 
of actuality’. That kind of illustration has per- 
haps run its course as a major factor in pro- 
gramme planning, which is not to say that it 
has no remaining purpose to serve. Vividly 
relevant interviews like those of Woodrow Wyatt 
in the Middle East are sure to reduce the stale 
of studio fabrications: bearing the documentary 
stamp. 

I have inconsiderately left small space in 
which to apply appreciation to the new book 
series over which J. B. Priestley is presiding; 
to ‘Royal Academy Winter Exhibition’, intro- 
duced by the P.R.A. in the guise of a belated 
reveller from the Chelsea Arts Ball; to ‘The 
English Country Church’; to the latest edition 
of ‘ Look?, with Dick Bagnall-Oakeley’s charm- 


As seen by the viewer: *‘ Show Place’ on January 3 
—Sir Hugo Boothby (left), the owner of Fonmon 


Castle, Glamorganshire, in the library with 
A. Watkin Jones who introduced the programme 


ing bird studies in East Anglia; and to ‘ Show 
Place’, which took us to Fonmon Castle, 
Glamorgan. J. B. Priestley. is too expansive to 
be caged in the limits of a quarter of an hour’ 

talking and he was put to the necessity of 
rattling off the names of his recommended books 
in order to accommodate two programme guests,. 
Richard Church and Rupert Hart-Davis. The 
subject of autobiography, prompted by Richard 
Church’s Over the Bridge, would have been 
worth developing. There was not even time to 
make the point that few of the great writers 
have written autobiographies, for reasons 
that might have been entertainingly dis- 
cussed. At the Royal Academy, Professor 
Bodkin challenged the eminence of his 
fellow Irishman, Sir Gerald Kelly, in the 
art of making art intelligible to many 
people. He succeeded with fine effect, never 
omitting an artist’s name, not once talking 
about himself: exemplary! He also intro- 
duced to us, with a generous flourish of 
international amity, Professor Reynaldo dos 
Santos, the distinguished .<Lisbon surgeon 
whose devotion to his country’s art has 
produced the splendid Portuguese exhibi- 
tion which we now have a first and last 
opportunity of seeing at Burlington House. 
Aided by well-directed cameras, this 
sampling was an enjoyably instructive 
occasion in itself: 

The many good points of John Read’s 
television film about our English parish 
church heritage were not finally imperilled 
by a gritty sound track with its sometimes 
eccentric music or a too free use of vertical 
panning shots. If this last-named device did 


eed 


-nothing else, it affirmed the inevitability of the 


conquest of the air by the soaring spirit which 
raised those towers and spires. 

Thanks to the companionable tutelage of 
Sir Hugo Boothby, Bart., our excursion to his 
Norman castle of Fonmon was accomplished 
without the feeling of intrusion which television 
is not always able to exclude from such visits. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 

Lacrimae Rerum 
“THE WEEPING MADONNA’ on Sunday night 
brought us back Iain MacCormick in whom the 


B.B.C. has so much confidence and who in part 
did redeem their faith with a series of plays 
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Part of a monument at Burford, showing the nine 
sons of Edmund Harman—in the programme on 
‘The English Country Church’ on January 4° 

’ Photographs: John ra 


icene from ‘Miss Chloe’ on January 3, with (left to right) William Squire 
s Peter Farnell, Brenda de Banzie as Chloe, Ann Walford as Jean, and 
Cyril Raymond as Howard Potter 


yhich were at least new and vigorous. Then he 
urned up with a ‘corker’ about nasty people 
ickering on Christmas Day, by no means 
nother ‘ Holly and the Ivy’. I wrote most dis- 
bligingly about it and received from the author 
letter which heaped coals of fire on my head, 
9 amiable and unhurt was its tone. With ‘ The 
Veeping Madonna’ I was all disposed. to cry 
masterpiece if not a miracle: I do not find 
t in me to do so. But I think it probably gave 
lot of pleasure at some levels to a lot of 
ifferent people, and though I found its dialogue 
ald and its touch on the razor edge which 
eparates religious whimsy from vulgar farce 
ositively horny handed, I dare say I shall not 
ave many supporters for my view. 

Plays about little cripples to whom statues 
f the Virgin show compassion are not exactly 
ovelties. They abound in all Roman Catholic 
ondieuserie shops. Anatole France handled one 
‘The Juggler of Notre Dame’) with great effect 
nd Massenet even made it into an opera with 

boy juggler sung by Mary Garden. Rein- 
ardt’s ‘The Miracle’, ‘Suor Angelica’ and 
Cradle Song’ continue the list. There is a film 
urrently in which a. lonely little boy hobnobs 
ith an image, and among more serious speci- 
xens Paul Vincent Carroll has some claims to 
e called the modern master, with ‘ Shadow and 
ubstance’”. Mr. MacCormick was determined 
ot to be mawkish, which is a big good mark 
> him, but if that pushed him over into treat- 
ng the ‘real’ miracle, as opposed to the would- 
e fake which it forestalls, in a style of dialogue 
nd acting which would have done justice to 
ne vulgarest farce by Roussin, it was not so 


ood. (The faintings, one after the other, re-- 


alled nothing so much as Lorsque [enfant 
arrait). I wonder if, had the whole thing 
een on film, the producer, Alan Bromly, would 
ave been able to get the balance a little more 
ven? Judicious cutting might have helped: also 
ne little girl Sandra Alfred might have been 
sss nervous on film and have appeared to give 
rather simpler and less merely parrot-like 
ecount of a part not, it must be said, very finely 
ritten. Ina de la Haye, who so often seems 

be seen Stirring soup in this kind of piece, 
an edge on the role of the mother, but 


THE LISTENER 


es 


have made a lot more of this symposium: Mr. 
MacCormick was able to bring us to a point 
where the miracle could be interpreted at our 
own discretion, and I do not underrate the skill 
needed to take us even so far. But it was not 
very stimulating on the way. 

Richard Pearson, Cyril Shaps, and Douglas 
Wilmer, not to say the local priest Kevin Stoney, 
coped quite well with the material at their dis- 
posal. An American evangelist who made a bid 
for the world rights on the ‘favoured’ cripple 
was plausibly taken by Bill Nagy, even if the 
introduction of this element struck us as tire- 
some, an afterthought, the trouvaille which an 
austerer artist would have rejected. And Wolfe 
Morris, who is ready to dress up as anything 
from a peon to a lizard with some certainty of 
effect, here looked, for once, merely like a fugi- 
tive from ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’. I should be 
failing as a critic if I did not say that while the 
impression made was bald it was often direct 
and touching. 

At any rate, after the acting in ‘ The Adven- 
tures of Annabel’ and those of ‘The Great 
Train Robbery ’ (welcome to the idea of a classi- 
cal cinemathéque, nevertheless) Sunday night 
play’s acting was appreciated, for Saturday had 
dug up a terrible American farce long since dis- 
missed from memory; and frankly much of the 
rest of the week went by without histrionic 
distinction of any sort, save in documentary! 
I except Miss Brenda de Banzie, a delightful 
actress, and the companionable Cyril Raymond, 
both rather wasted in a playlet by Jenifer Wayne, 
“Miss Chloe’, which ought to be put on in the 
afternoon among the cake recipes and hat styles 
where it more properly belongs. (I do not say 
that sarcastically: congruity is the thing.) 

Being televised in Goldsmith must have been 
exciting for the R.A.D.A. students and they 
came creditably out of it. ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer’ always turns out much more enjoyable 
than one ever dares to hope it will again. Patricia 
Burness and John Prys rose to the occasion. So, 
too, did Max Bygraves on Sunday night. His 
solo turn was one of the pleasantest television 
solo spots I ever recall. While admiring him in 
the music hall and not at all grudging him his 
rapid rise tc fame, I have not really liked him 
much. But on television he proved to have one 
of those personalities which come straight 
through the lens at you; and his spaniel cockney 
manner was quite charming. It was a neat pro- 
gramme, produced by Ernest Maxin at a smooth 
tempo, and generally consoled me for the later 
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‘The Weeping Madonna’ on January 8, with (left to right) Kevin Stoney as 
Padre Fratelli, Cyril Shaps as Father Nuovo, Richard Pearson as Father 
Francis, Douglas Wilmer as Dr. Pesci, and Sandra Alfred as Tina 


“Music at Ten’ which had descended to ‘a 
miscellany. of light music’, called ‘ Contrasts’. 
If I may borrow an expletive from one of the 
“Weeping Madonna’ Italians—‘ Dio mio! Don’ 
we have enough such? ’ 

In Children’s Television we are off on a new 
serial about the Winter boys and girls who ‘live 
in one of the little houses on the inside rim of 
Earth Satellite One’. I postpone my verdict till 
I have looked. up what the new Astronomer 
Royal has to say about satellites, something about 
“bilge ’, was it? 

PuHiILtiep Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Heart and Soul 


THERE waS a moment during ‘ Venusberg’ 
(Third) when I remembered Count Smorltork. 
He was, you recall, the guest at Mrs. Leo 
Hunter’s who hastened to set down on his tablets 
a version of any profounder Pickwickian remark. 
But the memory was fleeting. Anthony Powell’s 
Professor Mavrin, who in his own Baltic country 
made similar use of his notebook, was a far more 
dangerous person. Possibly Counts were in my 
mind: -they flourished in this little world—one 
of them with a fair moustache and sometimes a 
beret (he had studied engineering in Belgium), 
and one. with a coronet-embroidered shirt, who 
smelt of brilliantine and sandalwood boxes. 
‘Being a Count, sir, I took his word’, says a 
valet (adding in the same breath that ‘ Socialism 
is bound to come’). 

This view of a. lost land, a serio-comic yet 
oddly sinister Baltic Ruritania of the early 
*thirties, rose sharply on radio, summoned by 
Christopher Sykes—who had adapted and pro- 
duced the novel—and a first-rate cast. If it re- 
minded one of Waugh, that was inevitable, I 
suppose. (Scott-King, who went to the Bellorius 
celebrations in Neutralia would have felt for 
Mr. Powell’s Lushington, farther back and 
farther north). But ‘ Venusberg’ dates from 
1932, and Mr. Powell’s manner was, and is, his 
own. He builds a world of cardboard (‘ We are 
only a little country; we are only a little new 
country’). It is self-conscious; it is shoddy; it 
is dangerously passionate. We laugh; but the 
flesh creeps. As the foreign correspondent, un- 
fortunate young man (he hoped one day to be a 
drama critic on a paper with a big circulation), 
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WO-SHILLING PIECES were introduced 


in 1849 when an attempt was being made to 
we o> ‘ . 4 

put our coinage on to a decimal basis. For 

many years they bore the words “ One florin: 

One-tenth of a pound ” on the reverse. The 

first issue omitted the titles Dei Gratia and 

Fidei Defensor, and a popular furore resulted. - 


\\\ 


Andignantly dubbed “Godless and Graceless”, _ 


J 


this issue was quickly withdrawn. The name 
Florin was chosen on this occasion because it 
was the name of current Austrian and German 
silver of similar size. The first coin to be so” 


AK 


- called was the Italian gold piece of 1252 which 
carried the lily of Florence on the reverse and 
was for a time accepted throughout the world.. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED 


At Lloyds Bank we do not claim numismatic authority: 
for the material of this series we have consulted the 
Department of Coins and Medals of the British 
Museum. As bankers, we do claim to have at the 
disposal of our customers, private or mercantile, a 
great deal of specialised skill and experience. 
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or anything fancy, but of an honest-to-God physical 


_ lives, nerves from our muscles and joints are telling us 


- telephones to our ears, hats on our heads and a deal of = 


-Falis; and there are others whose sense of position is so 
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_ because they give me a bit more news about my position 
in space. It’s nice to be told where I am—as Living- __ 


_ Time, indeed, imposes. its tax upon the atone nervous Syne 
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The, datas young man on the flying trapeze sous tel 
afford to be daring: he was young.. Father William 73q 
excepted, the old are not good at gymnastics. to ee 


In age, you will agree, the five senses are apt to fail; ne 
and the sixth. sense fails along with them. I am not | “4 
talking of woman’s intuition, or paranormal cognition, 


sense, as demonstrable as sight, taste, touch, smell or 
hearing—our sense of position of the’ ‘body.. AH: ours Sa 


where we are putting our feet, where our weight is 
resting, what to do next to keep our balance, when to 
dodge a missile, how to get spoons to our mouths, 5 


other useful information, to which we can attend con- 
sciously or not, as we wish. Usually we do such things __ 
automatically. Moreover we all have, inside our heads, — 
‘two elegant little organs of balance, one on each side. 


In some people the sense of position is so fine and 
accurate that they are prepared, like Blondin, to trundle 
a Prince of Wales in a wheelbarrow across Niagara an 


vague that they go through life crashing into furniture, - 
breaking china, and fumbling their catches in the deep 
field. (All the same, they can do better with practice: ~~ 
they ought, as their mothers often told them, to pay pec 

more attention to what they are doing). b's 


~ Still time is a great leveller, and the most adroit: of fy 
us can become a fumbler with age. Old chaps like me 
(and I can give the best of you a good many centuries) © 
are usually a bit uncertain about what their limbs are 
up to. Besides, the little organs of balance in the skull 
begin to find sudden or unusual movements too much’ 
for them, and to send misleading messages. to the brain 
about the position of the head. That is why, when we 
old ones stoop, or when we throw our heads back to scan 
a high shelf, we are apt to turn giddy and fall. 


But we are wily old dogs: we are not beyond learning 
a new trick or two. We learn, for instance, to keep an 
eye on our hands and feet to make sure they are going 
where we think they are. And we see to it that our 
muscles and joints send us in some extra information, _ 
cross-checking what has come in already. For instance, — 
I still go up a ladder in autumn, to pick my apples, ' 
but I no longer rely entirely on my feet on the rungs 
and one hand on the side to keep me steady: I rest 
my knees against the rungs, too—not for support, but Bs 


stone probably. said to Sale, 


but so does” strain. And the surest, though often the most 
neglected, protection is sound nutrition. Many doctors are 
thinking precisely of this when they tell patients, both young and 
old, to take Bemax (plain or chocolate-flavoured) daily. Because 
Bemax is stabilized wheat germ and one of the best vitamin— y 
protein—mineral supplements there is. Te, 
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1 der Burgh, David Peel, and others, were 

10 in the spirit; and Neville Hartley, 
as the Professor, used the unmistakable husky 
tones that took me, transiently, to a less dan- 


a 


ES figure, the wandering Archimandrite of 


-*Put Out More Flags’. 
The scene of Kaj Munk’s “The Greatest of 
_ These’ (Third) was bleaker, a village on the 
coast of Jutland where we found ourselves’ in- 
volved, hearf and soul, with the kind of pastor 
whose presence in a play invariably means 
trouble. He is not an orthodox Christian. 
_ Although he scandalises his Dean and angers 
_ his more bigoted parishioners, he is a truer and 
a worthier man than any of his fellows based 
_ upon dogma only. Mogens Wieth, the Danish 
, actor, Played him appropriately, even unto death. 
Still, the piece itself, ironic drama, is too con- 
trived and stilted to move one greatly, to bring 
fresh liegemen_to the Dane: On Sunday (in 


Norman Wright’s production) the speaking of. 


; such people as Leon rmaine—using his 
- brocaded voice as yet another understanding 
_ Bishop—Mary Wimbush, and John Wyse helped 
us as far as possible. 
_ There is plenty of heart in ‘My Gouna 
_ Rachel’ (Home). The exact proportion of soul 
- will be a matter for argument. It seems to me 
_ that Jonquil Antony has made as satisfying a 
_ version of Daphne du Maurier’s novel (pro- 
Phiced on Saturday by Audrey Cameron) as the 
book will allow her; there must be dispute about 
the end when we are left to fill in the character 
_ of Rachel for ourselves. Agreed, the hints are 
broad enough; but a Scots jury might have 
, brought. in that ambiguous. verdict, ‘Not 
' Proven’. Again, on Saturday, I was impressed 
by Daphne du Maurier’s gift of narrative. It 
. is the fashion to laugh at her high-coloured 
_ romantic melodrama, yet in the plain matter of 
telling a story—which is not a negligible gift— 
- she can leave her supercilious critics standing. 
7 Certainly on radio this mid-Victorian romance 
_ had our attention from its first line. ‘ They used 
to hang men at Four Turnings in the old days’, 
a line repeated more meaningly at the close. 
_ Rachel’s character is the puzzle. What will the 


temptress from Italy do to the young Cornish 


squire, and what has she done already in 
_ Florence? On-Saturday the Misses du Maurier, 
Antony, and Mary Wimbush kept us wondering 
until the last ten minutes. which are as awkward 
on the air as on the page. Until then, things 
“went well, especially in the early scene of 
 Philip’s vidit to Florence, an atmospheric affair 
that John Westbrook worked up urgently. I 
- would have liked to have known more of the 
Villa Sangallettii However, we returned to 
- Cornwall, and there matters went according to 
plan, or nearly. I am sorry we did not see that 


_ dim attorney from Bodmin who is sometimes 


> called. in the text ‘Tewin’ and sometimes 
-*Trewin’. When the quartos and folios are 
_ collated in years ahead, I suggest moodily—with 
a certain bias—that ‘Tewin’ will Prove to be 


a misprint: Miss Antony allowed it to creep. 


into her radio play. 
5 oA ca , J. C. Trewin 


ity tbe Light eftich. ¥ heard aetalle not: 


we 


= ong cae 
: d are as well as this time, by but about Albert Schweitzer, 0.M., 
an emotional convolution that was not _ 
of a ag peices’ correspondent’s job. Margot 


with translated excerpts from his autobiography. 
_ I can imagine no greater contrast than that 
between the broadcasting styles of Drs. Murray 
and Vaughan Williams; the first quiet in tone, 
unhesitating in its leisurely flow and using a 
language which seems to be that of spontaneous 
conversation (and what wonderful conversation 
it is), yet turns out, as was evident once again 
in THE LISTENER last week, to be perfectly 
suited to the printed word; the second the exact 
opposite, spasmodic, unkempt, seemingly totally 
unpremeditated, and quite unprintable—and 
when I use that adjective I don’t mean, gentle 
reader, what you mean. All the same it is admir- 
‘able to listen to, owing to the presence in gener- 
‘ous measure of that quality which, the speaker 
told us, Sir Hubert Parry insisted upon in 
the music of his pupils—namely, character. This 
broadcast, ‘The Teaching of Parry and Stan- 
ford’, was a shortened version of a lecture 
delivered at the Composers’ Concourse, London, 
and one could hear in the intermittent ripples 
and rumbles of laughter how much it was 
enjoyed. This, surely, was one of the occasions 
when the B.B.C. might have left its scissors in 
the drawer and allowed us to hear the whole of 
these fascinating and important reminiscences. 
. As for the third Grand Old Man, the Light 
Programme has had the excellent idea of broad- 
casting in a series of short talks a life of Albert 
Schweitzer, Licentiate of Theology, Doctor of 
Philosophy, Doctor of Music, and Doctor of 
Medicine, told ‘in extracts from his writings 
selected and arranged by Ormerod Greenwood ’. 
The first instalment, called ‘Between Two 
Worlds’, was well worth listening to; good 
straight stuff with no bogus dialogue, no effects, 
and no specially composed music. 

One of the rules for good broadcasting which 
is by no means always observed is that the 
speaker should carefully suit his speed and 
manner of speaking to his subject. The subject 
of G. A. Paul’s talk, ‘Things Too Near to be 
Seen’, was the philosophy of Wittgenstein. 
Philosophy is never a simple theme and the 
less so when the listener has to contend with 
a too rapid delivery or some other idiosyncrasy 
of the speaker. But Mr. Paul, with a rare con- 
sideration of his audience, spoke almost at dic- 
tation speed, so that they had time to grasp 
each phrase not only.in itself but in its con- 
text, and his careful intonation underlined each 
vital word so that the meaning of each sentence 
was instantly apparent. The result was that his 
talk was not only interesting but enjoyable. 

And there were more good talks later in the 
week. ‘On Studying Papal History’ was a talk 
occasioned by Walter Ullman’s book on The 
Growth of Papal Government in the Middle 
Ages, in which the speaker; M. D.. Knowles, 
Professor “of Modern History at Cambridge, 
while describing the peculiar complexity of this 
subject, gave-us an enthralling exposition of 
historical method. For me it was one of those 
exciting talks which throw new and revealing 
lights. Next evening S. F. Nadel, Professor of 
Anthropology and Sociology in the Australian 
National University, gave the first of two talks 
on ‘Magic Thinking’. Dr. Nadel has had 
much acquaintance with primitive peoples and 
the instances he gave of various kinds of magic 
practice were not only fascinating in themselves 
but in the somewhat lurid light they threw on 
some of our own supposedly rational ways of 
thinking, though Dr. Nadel himself kindly 
refrained from drawing our attention to this. 
When he came to. answer the question .why 
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tive minds and our own, Well, well! It makes 
you think, doesn’t it? 

On the Third Programme a poem called 
‘Almanac’ by J. Redwood Anderson was read 
by Gerik Schjelderup. The poem, like the 
almanac, is divided into the four seasons. Mr. 
Anderson is a poet in the grand manner, by 
which I do not mean that his verse is deriva- 
tive or out of date: on the contrary it is very 
much alive and it has the great advantage for 
the purpose of broadcasting that it is rich in 
imagery and not at all obscure, so that the lis- 
tener gets much enjoyment out of it at a first 
hearing. Mr. Schjelderup read it with a full 
appreciation of its eloquence. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
A Shadow of Doubt 


AFTER THE SOMEWHAT meagre fare provided in 
Christmas week our loud-speakers were loaded 
with so many good, or at least interesting, 
things in the first week of the New Year that 
one pair of ears could not take them all in, 
nor one column adequately discuss them, It 
began on Sunday with ‘Die Frau ohne 
Schatten’, followed by a forthright talk by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams. This was to have been 
followed by. the first part of Bach’s ‘The Art 
of Fugue’, which had to be cancelled owing to 
some technical fault in the pianoforte. Before 
this work is given another airing may I suggest 
that the B.B.C. polishes up its Latin? Punctus 
being a fourth declension noun, the plural of 
contrapunctus cannot ,be contrapuncti. Contra- 
punctus is awkward in English, but there it is. 
Why not ‘ Studies in Counterpoint ’ 3 ? 

The Home Service gave us on Thursday a 
relay from the Royal Opera of Walton’s 
* Troilus and- Cressida’, complete apart from an 
unfortunate breakdown which deprived us of 
Cressida’s air in Act I; and on Wednesday 
another concert directed by Alfred Wallenstein, 
who repeated his performance of Schubert's 
Second Symphony in a way that calls for no 
modification of what I wrote last week, and 
introduced an interesting set of Variations by 
Norman Dello Joio, before proceeding to wreak 
havoc on Elgar’s Enigma Variations, of whose 
quiddity he appeared to have little understand- 
ing. Then there was in the Third Programme 
on Tuesday a concert of Contemporary (i.e., 
more or less Schoenbergian) Music sponsored 
by the Institute of Contemporary Arts, and on 
Wednesday the monthly concert of New Music. 
And the week ended with two performances of 
Berlioz’ exhibition of how to fall between the 
three stools of opera, symphony, and cantata, 
‘Romeo et Juliette ’, again conducted by Wallen- 
stein, and then the new week began with the 
same lovers in reverse order treated operatically 
(and. no nonsense this time) by Zandonai, dis- 
cussion of which must be reserved till next 
week. 

For by far the most interesting of all these 
events was Strauss’ opera of which so much 
has been said and so little heard in this coun- 
try. ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’ is the most 
serious in aspiration of the librettos written for 
Strauss by. von Hofmannsthal. It aspires to be 
not a sequel to ‘ The Magic Flute’, as is some- 
times said, but an essay in the same kind of 
sublime and fantastic allegory. It seems to me 
to fall short of its aim for two reasons. 
Schikaneder, for all his lack of sophistication 
and aiming at nothing higher than popular 
success with a fairy-pantomime, did (with or 
without help from Gieseke) provide Mozart 
with an allegory of the fundamental problems 
of human morality and human relationships, 
which the music raised to sublimity. Von Hof- 
mannsthal was too sophisticated and complex a 


_ personality to produce anything so simple and, 
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i ce of intellect and sensibility, must — 

ss to attain an ideal adjustment of their mutual © 
elationship, von Hofmannsthal invented a 
fable about motherhood, which is, when you 
some to look at it closely, meaningless because 
t is out of all touch with reality and perilously 
near to downright sentimentality. For, although 
the Empress’ final refusal to buy her own happi- 
ness and the. ability to bear children at the 
~xpense of another woman’s, is in itself a noble 
gesture, I am not convinced that the gesture 
has any real validity. As to the Unborn Child- 
en, whose voices are heard clamouring to be. 

and some of whom are turned into fish 
fried for Barak’s supper—aren’t they: a wee 
vit J. st Barriessing ! It is surprising to find 


ae ve 


men and women, on 


ong those who would sae turn up 
their noses “at “Peter Pan’ and ‘ Mary Rose’. 
Not that there is nothing to admire in ‘ Die 
Frau ohne Schatten’—there is an enormous 
amount of beautiful music in it and, so far from 
merely repeating himself (as some critics have 


_ said), Strauss seems to me to have come nearer 


to expressing the sublime than he had in his 
previous works from ‘Tod und Verklarung’ to 
‘Ariadne auf Naxos’. Besides the music is full 
of dramatic invention, of things that must come 
off wonderfully well in the opera-house—the 
-falcon’s cry, for instance, which is such an 
effective leitmotiv. And there are pages and pages 
_of sheerly beautiful music, rich and luscious 
perhaps for current taste but of a superb mastery 
in their outpouring of golden sound. If it is 
rather cloying in the mass, that is due to von 


‘By HANS KELLER 
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Hofmannsthal’s failure to provide any comic 
relief. See knew better, when he created 
Papageno. nice, kind Barak and his at 
first shrewish wife are potentially comic charac- 
ters, but they are treated with straight-faced 
seriousness, and in the end become as transcen- 
dental as the Emperor and Empress themselves. 
Yet, though the opera is little more than a 
magnificent facade in the oriental baroque style, 
which, when you penetrate behind it, is found 
to be a theatrical trompe Toeil, I shall certainly 
listen to the repeat performance in a fortnight’s 
time for the glory of the music and the general 
excellence, apart from the ladies’ inability to 
make their words audible, of the singing, and 
especially Metternich’s Barak and Rysanek’s 
Empress which proved her to be a finer artist 
than her Sieglinde had led one to believe. 
DyYNELEY HussEY 


Violin Concertos 


K.211 and K.268 will be broadcast at 3.0 p.m. on Sunday, January 15; K.216 and K.27la at 9.15 p.m. on 
Thursday, January 19; K.271 and K.364 at 9.15 p.m. on Sunday, January 22 [all Home Service) 


HE four mature works among Mozart’s 
violin concertos occupy a _ curious 
position in the history of the form, 
m where they stand alone as the only great 
slassical masterpieces in existence. The Beet- 
joven work is not altogether classical, nor 
iltogether perfect, nor indeed altogether a fiddle 
soncerto; and as for the Haydn concertos, only 
woof them: are at all played or taught, the 
B flat major and the C major. The B flat major 
$ pretty weak and has in fact been wrongly 
scribed to Joseph: it is by Michael. The C 
major is in the sort of style which some 
nusicologists call baroque and many musicians 
call a bore; for our present purpose it will 
suffice to call it pre-classical. The violin is not 
9y nature a classical concerto instrument, and it 
1eeded the universality of a Mozart to make it 
yne—in spite of his dislike for it. 
' With the possible exception of the E flat 


Concerto (K.268) which may well have been 


written after 1779, Mozart’s violin concertos 
ire, chronologically, framed by two double 
concertos, the early Concertone for two con- 
-ertante violins with intermittent solo oboe and 


ello (K.190), and-the well-known Sinfonia con- - 


at Soa for violin and viola (K.364), un- 
y Mozart’s greatest violin concerto— 
Xerhaps partly because it is for viola too, an 
nstrument which he loved. 

The hardly known Concertone (May, 1773) is 
he easiest of the violin concertos. Though it is 
nore of a sinfonia concertante than the work 
hus entitled, it can—in private—very profitably 


’e performed with two violins and piano, and, 


since it is a more attractive piece than the 
Haydn concertos, teachers ought to pay greater 


ittention to it: it forms an ideal introduction 


playing. 
en April and Resear: 1775, Mozart 
cle five complete, uncontroversial solo 


at 


passages, brilliant and virtuosic, which really 
‘lie’ quite easily—and which mean a great deal 
musically. 

' With the G major (K.216), we reach the first 
masterpiece. It is less popular than the succeed- 
ing two and often learned opinion (e.g., Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Gerber’s) has it that they are 
“deeper ’ and more perfect. What is true is that 
the G major is not so brilliant and therefore 
not so immediately catching as its two famous 
-successors, but purely musically, any un- 
favourable comparison based on the automatic 
prejudice, ‘the later, the better’, is unsupport- 
able. Certain outstanding artists among violin 
virtuosos, e.g. Bronislaw Huberman (1882- 
1947), have in fact reacted vehemently against 
the conventional attitude and have devoted their 
special attention to the G major Concerto. So 
have, unfortunately, certain editors and con- 
Servatoire examiners, with the result that the 
end of the first movement’s exposition is usually 
made alittle more difficult and ‘brilliant’ by 
an octave skip towards the regions of the eternal 


This, of course, is nonsense—thematically, be- 
cause the cadence is based on the opening motif 
of the movement; rhythmically, because the 
syncopation is thus unduly stressed; and 
formally, because the recapitulation is turned 
into an anti-climax. 

K.218 in D and K.219 in A (the latter broad- 
cast last night) are ‘celebrated’ masterpieces 
which do not need our recommendation. Sur- 
prisingly enough, K.218 has been shown by 
E. von Zschinsky-Troxler to be closely modelled 
on a violin concerto by Boccherini—without any 

ill effect upon its originality, of which the lead- 


back and recapitulation of the first movement, 


with their omission of the opening theme, are 
an outstanding sample for sonata epicures. 
‘The following year saw two substitute move- 
"ments, a rondo (K.269) to replace the sonata- 
form finale of the B flat Concerto, and a middle 
_ Movement | (K.261) for the A major Concerto, 
_ composed “especially ’ for the violinist Brunetti, 
ca he found the other one too studied’ 
old Mozart). Then, in 1777, came another 


*Einstein wonders in fact whether Mozart 


D major Concerto, K.271a, the precise degree of 
whose authenticity is still a matter of vigorous 
dispute. In the slow movement, for instance, 
the solo_instrument plays in tenths, and the 
question arises how many fingers a nineteenth- 
century arranger may have had in the pie. 
“ever 
wrote out [the work] as more than a hasty 
sketch’. On the other hand, Friedrich Blume, 
in a Mozart symposium shortly t6 be published, 
considers Einstein’s extreme doubts untenable. 

The third controversial concerto is K.268 in 
E flat, of which the old, and doubtless wrong, 
K6chel. date is 1776. Saint-Foix’s date is 
1784-85, Einstein’s 1780, and Blume’s 1777-83. 
But the main dispute rages once more over the 
degree of authenticity, Einstein being again 
highly suspicious and Blume more optimistic. 
In any case, however, Mozart’s contribution to 
the work is markedly incomplete. 

The only other concerto in the un-violinistic 
key of E flat is the famous and profound Con- 
certante of 1779 (K.346) whose viola part, how- 
ever, is written in D, which scordatura means 
that the instrument is supposed to be tuned up 
a semitone—a direction usually disregarded 
nowadays. No doubt because two solo instru- 
ments are involved, the work contains Mozart’s 
own cadenzas. 

In the solo concertos, the need for suitable 
cadenzas presents a widely-neglected problem. 
It is not easy to write a Mozart cadenza; even 
Beethoven was not altogether successful. With 
Joachim’s well-known cadenzas for K.218 and 
K.219, the much-maligned nineteenth century 
produced sovereign examples of _ stylistic 
empathy coupled with intense imagination. 
Huberman’s cadenzas for the G major (Universal 
Edition, 1929) are equally outstanding, though 
virtually unknown. For the early D major 
(K.211), Schonberg’s first teacher, Oskar Adler, 
wrote fascinating cadenzas when he played the 
work on the Vienna radio with Webern con- 
ducting. They received enthusiastic praise from 
such opposite creative characters as Webern 
and Franz Schmidt. In my own view, they 
represent an unprecedented combination of what 
Mozart would have done and what he might 
have done. After Adler’s death last year, I saved 
the autograph from the waste-paper basket. 

In the current bicentenary concerts, we are 
being introduced to cadenzas by Menuhin and 
Sam Cranko. 
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{ KILFUL seasoning is the greatest help in 


(JS seasoning I do not mean exotic spices and 
‘strange condiments; but salt, sugar, pepper, and 

5 stard. Still, they will not do. much for you 
¢ hey are thrown into food as an after-thought. 
_ The idea is not simply to give your palate such 
ht that it does not notice the taste of the 
od which mig 


2 


at otherwise go unnoticed. 

t. For cooking, use the pure 
‘a measuring spoon in your 
.sense about the choice of 
you can stir it in (as you 
s and sauces) add. it 
| of cooking, tasting critically 
mm. If you are adding it to solid, 
s, such as Brussels sprouts or 
A you must add it to the liquid you 


<act amounts only by consulting indi- 
tastes, But a usual proportion is a tea- 
“of salt to a pint of water. Remember that 
h of salt added to flour when you are 
ng pastry and cakes sets off the flavour. 

ack pepper is made from the whole berry; 
pepper has had the outer bark removed. 
im use both freshly ground from your own 
‘or you can buy it ready ground. The 


tossword No. 1,341. 


aly 
‘ 


Wherever the letter N, S, E, or W, or the group NE, 
SE, SW, or NW, occurs in a light it is to be entered as 
an arrow so oriented that for horizontal lights north is 
always at the top of the puzzle and for vertical lights at 


the right-hand side. Thus: 


<A représents SEWN (A) 
2 zr and NETS (D) 
4 <_ at” 


: ‘Ten lights (one of two words) are the names of nine 
- of a kind and a generic name for them, and are not clued 
can be seen elsewhere. The oer 98 I.tters_ and 

arrows (the latter interpreted as in Tights containing 
)) make: TEA? BOHEA? NONE? -POWR ME WATER. The 

ire in brackets the shows the number of 

* Squares occupied by the light. 
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cheering up economical dishes. And by 


Seasoning is to bring out the flavour of 


© them in before you start. You can ~ 


Northern Lights—IV. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


ates. 
J  45A” (4) he 
2.‘ Propt on beds of —— and 1D’, and tired of 


_ 4U. Whereby Jacobite pined for his lovelier Tees (4) 


» 1 


By MARGARET RYAN 


black has more aroma, but if you are seeking 
‘bite’ rather than flavour use white. The ready- 
ground pepper is finer than the kind you get 
from your own grinder and therefore mixes more 
completely with the food. To my mind, cabbage 
is immensely enhanced when it is sprinkled with 
freshly ground black pepper, while potato cakes 
are given a new point by the addition of finely 
ground white pepper. Pepper deteriorates with 
heat, so do not keep it near your stove. 

Have» you ever tried spreading mixed, 
ordinary mustard on small slices of bread 
and putting them at the bottom of the dish 
when you are making a stew? They give a special 
relish to the stew. Mustard seems to go naturally 
with cheese in sandwiches or Welsh rarebit, and 
a mixture of mustard, flour, and brown sugar 
rubbed into a slice of gammon, baked in milk 
in the oven, is always a success. 

The flavour of all vegetables, which already 
have a large sugar content, is brought out by 
the addition of a little sugar in cooking. This 
applies particplarly to peas and root vegetables 
such as carrots, swedes, and parsnips. When you 
have cooked parsnips, melt a dessertspoon 
of margarine in a pan, add a dessertspoon of 
granulated sugar, and toss the drained parsnips 
in the mixture till they are glazed. Just one more 
thing: try cooking brisket of beef with butter 
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losing date: first post on Thursday, January 19. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword.? in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


8. ‘So 210 a is love, that in your 15U ” (4) 
6. 20A of 31D (5S) 
S22. 30) should 34A, —’ (2) 

11B. See 18A (5) : 

13. 9D quickly (2) 

14, 51B was told to — his legs and 47A (2) 

15. Kind of ear (3) 
17B. See 48B (3) 

18. ‘ Broods like . . . a —— o’er a slave (Resident of 


11B) (6) 

20. See 6A. 52D makes it a complete 59A (5) 

23. From cursed centre breaking out again (12) 

27. See 20D (2) 

29, Emperor of 47D (4) 

32. Played with 15A and Ena (3) 

33B. Some author of 7D’s clue was ‘ 

34. See 8A. 31D. (4) 

85. ‘ All that I live by is with the *@) 

36. - but 59A their hands to the 31D, and they 
would soon guide it into the 43D ——’ 

39. ‘As they from turf 56A with sleepy 43A all 
bh Ae Ce 

41-53. 53 squared dance (5, 3) 

43. See 389A (3) 

45. See 1D and 37D (3) 

47. See 14A (3) 

48B-17B. Delicate (5) 

51B. See 14A (5) 

53. See 41A (3) 

56. See 39A (4) ees 

57. ‘ Conjecture gripes the victim in his —— ’ (3) 

58. French 47A after (4) 

59. See 20A and 36A (2) 

60. Pursued with 49Ds 6U 10D (5) 


inglorious ’ (4) 


DOWN 


“4. ‘——, —~- ——! Where are you? It’s me, it’s old 


54Ds (8) 
8U. See 8A (2) 
. G. initially (3) ; 
H GOA ed 20D (3) 7 
hat soil may best deserve the precious —— ’ (3) 


*8. ©Oh, —— Oh! ? (10) 
. See 13A and 
. See 60A 


389A (4) 


4 
31D uees ‘4 America (3) 
ene! 3A (4) 2 . = dé 
ee | home of ——, in every tower an 42D’ (3) 


* b 


~y (DN fy ee. 


of Seasonings in Cooking 


beans, a teaspoon of cinnamon, and two dessert- 
spoons of brown sugar. The sugar gives it a 
wonderful aroma and flavour.—Home Service. 


Notes on Contributors 

CiLovis Maxksoup (page 41): member of the 
Lebanese Socialist Executive 

CLAUD MULLINS (page 43): Metropolitan Police 
Court Magistrate, 1931-47; author of Are 

‘ Findings Keepings?, etc. 

StR GEOFFREY VICKERS, vV.C.: (page 44):! 
Member of National Coal Board, 1948-55; 
legal adviser to National Coal Board, 1946-48; 
Member, London Passenger Transport Board, 
1941-46; Director General, Economic Advisory 
Branch (Foreign Office and Ministry of 
Economic Warfare), 1944-45 

FRANCIS WATSON, 0O.B.E. (page 49): in India 
from 1938-46, during war in Department of 
Information and Broadcasting; author of 
Dawson of Penn, Daniel Defoe, etc. 

ANTON EHRENZWEIG (page 53): Lecturer at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts; author of 
The Psychoanalysis of Artistic Vision and 
Hearing 

Rev. M. D. KNOWLES, 0.S.B, Litt.D. (page 55). 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Cam- 
bridge University, since 1954; author of The 
Religious Orders in England, etc. 


19U. Cease to be (3) 
20. Wrote ‘43D, GU 43D, 6U 43D-27A Ict me drink and 
draw ’ (2) 

21U. See 3A (4) 

22. Wherewithal (4) 

24U. Soapy-feeling mineral, (4) 
~25U. 50-50U 36A-fall (4) 

26. ‘ Now for the of our host, now for the rollicking 

40U ’ (3) . 

28. Rest (4) 

30U. As as 210 (4) 

81. See 6A, 34A, and 36A (6) 

37. Stout 45A heard it being scraped (5) 

38U. Cavalry type (5) 

40U. See 26D (3) 

42. See 16D (3) 

43. See 36A, 20D. (4) 

44. Lady of the Lake in an upset (4) 

46. With 36A, 15U’s sweet apple (4) 

47. See 29A. and 55D. Sometimes embraced (4) 
49. See GOA (4) 

50U. River known by sign (3) 

52. See 20A (3) 

54. See 2D (3) 

55. King, undying with 2D, who died at 47D (2) 


~ Solution of No. 1,339 
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NOTES 


SOLUTION 
Author: Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 
Lyric: ‘ The. Englishman ’ 
Verse: But since he stood for England 
And knew what England means, 
Unless you give him bacon 
You must not give him beans, 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Mrs; W. Nicholas (Whit- 
ley Bay); 2nd’ prize: J. G. Stubbs (London, N.13); 
3rd prize: Rev. P. Lewis (Lyminge) : 
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GOOD ENGLISH 
_gives you Confidence 


develop your personality 
—achieve success 


' Hundreds of. ambitious people have 

discovered a fascinating. simplitied way to 
- improve «their English, gain self-confidence 
and develop their personality, and thus pave 
the way to success. 


It you wish to become a good conversa- 
tionalist, to write entertaining letters and to 
express your ideas fluently. take the first step 
. «Ry sending to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Y/391C), Palace Gate. London. W.8 for a free 
copy of “Word Mastery," an interesting 
_ booklet that gives details of the attractively 
2 planned Effective English Course. Please 
am enclose a stamp to cover postage. 
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eat Printed ee Scene by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., 
London, W.1.—All editori 


‘SKETCHING = 


-for Pleasure and Profit 


The easiest and most successful way is 
by Press Art School Postal Courses. - 
They have trained more famous » }} 
artists than any other school of the 
kind. Whether you are a Beginner, 
Advanced Student, - interested -in 
Commercial. Work, Water Colour or 
other branch of Art, I have a Course for. 
you. Write for the alo nn aga . 
tree Drawing Lesson in itself. 


Percy V. Bradshaw, THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. | 
(Dept. T.L.93) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S. E.23 
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Courses of Home Si Study for _ 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES - 


U. C.C., founded 1887, provides courses of preparation for General | 
Certificate of Education (for University Entrance, Professional Prelim., - 
-or evidence of good education; all Examining Bodies, including London, — | 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Universities), London University Inter- 
mediate and Degree exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sce.(Soc.), — 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Bar (Pts. T and ID), Teachers’ Diplomas, and other 
The College, an Educational Trust, has a staff of highly 
Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments. — 


* PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, ‘CAMBRIDGE 


wing sets these F ERGUSON’ t ‘ 


ADDRESS 5 SOT ge aa cee ak area AO | 


To THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 233 ‘SHAFTESBURY AVE: +» LONDON, W.C,2 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ! 
FOR THE BLIND Paint in Oils” 


7 (Reg: Ace. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) _ on 


“HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN aa 


The Marquis of Normanby, M.B. EL 


“Reading nowadays is my one joy. aoa . 
days empty. of reading would be blind | 
(Extract from letter of blind reader ) ~ 
Thousands look to us for the same great | 
pleasure. Increased circulation and costs | 

call for increased funds. © 4 


‘LEGACIES, DONATIONS || 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


re urgently needed and will be gratefully |) 
-Teceived by the Seeretary = 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


big > « ‘Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and ‘published 


het. 


~ nnut-veneered cabinet. 


YOUR HOBBY | 
| THIS: YEAR | 


ate have “ alwane meant to. write 3 

-when you had time” you can have 
no better time than now. Bigger — 

| papers, bigger chances. Don’t put it~ 

_ off any longer. “The LSJ for 35 years — 
has led the world in ‘correspondence 3 
_ coaching of a personal character that q 

i is unequalled. LSJ students sell. their 
work while they study and each course | 4 
is planned for the individual. % 

- The LSJ was founded under bee 
patronage of the great | leaders of the - 
Press and its unmatched results caused - 
“Truth” to say: “Th e LS] clai 

_and achieves more.” 

| Advice is given. freely to ai Cieae! 

who would like a preliminary opinion 

before they begin and there is no- 

of obligation. There are cou 
Journalism, Story ‘Writing, Radio or* 
-TV Plays, Poetry, Literature and | 
History. 

The free ‘book “Writing for es 

Press” makes no extravagant promises _ 

| but shows you how you can enter a 
| field that is.operr to all. The fees are” 

‘| moderate. Begin now with the long. 

evenings before you. © sw 1 ae 


a 


, 


~ Chief Secrebryy. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, — 
57, Gordon Square, London, w.c. a 
. (MUSeum 4574) 


; “There are LSJ students all over the. world”* 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION fe 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and ~ 
the most convenient means of preparation for — Ie 
the General Certificate of Education examina-— 
, tion; B.Sc, Econ.; LL.B.; and other external _ 
F London Univ ersity Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
-/| Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. F 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
and many intensely practical (non- exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES . 
Guarantee: of “Coaching until Successful. | 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on» 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in .— 
which interested to the Secretary (Dy). 


| METROPOLITAN COLL 


! ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen janie Street, London, E. C4. 
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FERGUSON 374RG 
RADIOGRAM WITH VHF/FM 


6-valve 4-waveband super- 
3-speed autochange 
radiogram for 7”, 10” and? - 
12” records, standard and 
long playing. Superb wal- 


58 GNS. tax. paid - 


Patron : - 


x course with, Hayward 


‘Chairman : 


The Most Hon.. as your personal t uf 


aged surest a” we 


dg 


Details from: bom lao ‘ae > 
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communications to the Editor, THe LISTENER, seta Sits House, 


